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he 
E return with pleafure to our review of the hiftorical part 
ind of this work, the account of which we had brought 
he to the erid of the eighth period, wherein are related the Euro- 
ca pean difcoveries in ele@tricity, down to the year 1750. Our 
he philofophical hiftorian now goes back a few years, that he may 
i- devote the whole of his ninth period to the experiments and 
in difcoveries of Dr. Franklyn—a name which will be for ever 
ly celebrated in the fa/fi of electricity, for the number and impor- 
“ tance of his difcoveries, and for the excellent theory to which 
. they gave birth. Thefe were contained in a feries of letters 
wrote between the years 1747 and 1754. The whole hiftory 
f of philofophy will not furnifh us, we believe, with more thap 
P one inftance (we mean the Optics of Newton) in which fo great 


‘alight was thrown on any particular branch of it, as by the 

_ letters in queftion; which contain a feries of the moft lumi- 
nous experiments ; all of thern either pregnant with new truths, 
or illuftrative of thofe already difcovered; and related with the 
greateft plainnefs and perfpicuity ;—the phenomena, at the fame 
time, moft exellently explained and accounted for by a theory 
which recommends itfelf by its extreme fimplicity, the {mall 
number of its aflumptions, and its eafy and natural accommo- 
dation to almoft every electrical appearance which had then, 
or has fince, been obferved: fo that the Franklynian fyftem, as 
it is called by foreign electricians, by moft of whom it has been 
adopted, ¢ bids fair,’ as Dr. Prieftley obferves, * to be handed 
down to pofterity, as equally expreflive of the true principles 
of eletricity, as the Newtonian philofophy is of the true fyitem 
of nature in general.’ 

Dr. Frankl yn’s firft difeovery was that of the plus and minus, 
or the pofitive and negative ftates of the electric matter in bo- 
dics; and was made at Philadelphia, as we have already faid, 
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about the fame time that Dr. Watfon made the fame obferya. 
tion in England. But this fimple principle became, in the 
hands of Dr. Franklyn, as fruitful (if we make allowance for 
the different nature and importance of the fubjects) as the prin. 
ciple of univerfal attraction in thofe of Newton. By the ap. 
plication of it, the Leyden phial, which had hitherto been the 
opprobrium eleétrizantium, and teemed with myftery and con. 
tradiGion, had its moft glaring inconfiftencies recenciled and 
accounted for in the fimpleft manner. Dr. F. fhewed that in 
the aét of eleétrization, one fide of the phial (the infide, for ip. 
ftance) was electrified pofitively; that is, had an additional 
quantity of the electric fluid thrown upon it ; and that the other 
fide was electrified negatively; or was deprived of an equal 
quantity ; and that the effect of that operation was not an jin- 
creafe of the quantity of electric fire in the phial, but folely-a 
change produced in the fituation of the natural quantity of elec- 
tric matter belonging to it. “To be more particular : his expe- 
riments tend to prove that glafs has, at all times, within its 
fubftance, or to fpeak with more precifion, on its two furfaces, 
to a certain depth, the fame quantity, and that a very large 
one, of electric fire, which it ftrongly retains, and which 
cannot be increafed or leflened, on the whole, by any means 
whatever: though a change may be made in its parts and fitua- 
tion; that is, we may throw an additional quantity on one of 
its fides; if, at the fame time, an equal quantity can efcape 
from the other; and not otherwife: that this change is ef- 
fected by lining part of its two furfaces with a non-electric; 
throuzh the mediation of which, we are enabled to convey the 
electric fire to every phyfical point of the furface which we 
propofe to charge ; where it exerts its activity, in repelling the 
electric particles naturally belonging to the other fide: all of 
which have an opportunity of efcaping by the lining in contact 
with that furface, and which, for that purpofe, muft neccfarily 
communicate with the earth: that when the whole quantity 
belonging to this furface has been thus di/charged, in confe- 


quence of an equal quantity thrown upon the other furface, the. 


phial is then charged as much as it poffibly can be: that the two 
furfaces of the phial are at this time in a ftate of violence: the 
inner, or pofitive fide, ftrongly difpofed to part with its additional 
fire, and the outer, or negative, equally defirous to attrac the 
quantity which it has loft; but neither of them, fingly, ca- 
pable of having a change in its ftate effected, without the equal 
and cotemporary participation of the other: that notwithftand- 
ing the vicinity of thefe two furfaces, and the ftrong difpo- 
fition abovementioned of the eleétric fluid contained in one of 


them to communicate its fuperabundance to the other, and that 
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pf the other to receive it, yet there is an impenetrable barrier 

ween them ; for that, foabfolutely zmpermeadle is glafs to the 
electric fluid (though it permits that on the one fide of it to ad 
upon that of the other) that its two furfaces remain in this ftate of 
contraint, till a communication is formed between them, ab 
wira, by a proper conductor : when the equilibrium is fuddenly 
and violently reftored, and the electric fluid reduced to its ori- 
ginal ftate of equality on the two fides of the glafs. 

We have endeavoured, in the above fhort fketch, to draw 
jnto one point of view, in as clear a manner as we are able, 
the great outlines of Dr. Franklyn’s hypothefis concerning the 
Leyden phial. Numerous are the experiments which prove its 
truth, or at leaft evince its high probability. The fubftance 
of feveral of them is related by our author in his concife and 
perfpicuous manner. The moft friking circumttance in the 
preceding theory, is that in which Dr. F. fuppofes that there is 
no more electric fire in the phial, when it is charged, than na- 
turally refided in it before. This he completely proved by the 
following moft decifive experiment. He infu/ated the cufhion 
with which his globe was rubbed; i.e. cut off its communi- 
cation with the corhnmon mafs in the earth; in which cafe, as 
is well known to electricians, no new electric fire can be ob- 
tained from the prime conductor, after the few f{parks, natu- 
rally belonging to the cufhion, have been drawn off from thence. 
The phial, accordingly, fufpended upon it, and communicat- 
ing, as ufual, by its outfide coating, with the floor, exhibits 
no figns of electricity: but on forming a communication by a 
wire, between the coating and the cufhion, the phial is foon 
charged with its own fire; no other being to be had; the globe 
drawing the fire from the outfide, and throwing it upon the 


infide. And that this fire refides in the glafs, and not in the 


non-electric coating, Dr. Franklyn endeavoured to fhew by an 
ingenious analyfis of the ele&trified bottle; in which, after 
finding that its virtue lay not in the cork or wire, he poured 
out the water it contained, and filling it with frefh, found it 
qualified to give a fhock as before: from whence he inferred 
that the electric virtue refided not in the water, but in the 
glafs.) One obje€tion may, we think, be made to this con- 
clufion; viz. that after pouring the water out, there {till res 
mains athin fheet, or lining of that fluid, in contaét with the 
glafs, and as capable of containing the charge as the whole 
quantity. Dr, F.’s following experiment therefore has always 
appeared to us much more conclutive, as being perfedtly iree 
from this objection. He eledtrified a pane of glafs between 
two plates of lead, and found it to retain its power of giving 
a violent fhock, afier the electrified plate had been removed 
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from the glafs, and divefted of any electricity it might retain 
and afterwards replaced. 4 

We come now to Dr. Franklyn’s important difcovery of the 
identity of lightning and the electric fire. This is one of the 
few capital difcoveries made in electricity, for which we are 
not at all indebted to chance, but to one of thofe bold and 
happy ftretches of thought, in coniequence of which, tho 
gigantick ftrides are made in {cience, which diftinguith ge: 
niufes of a fuperior order. “Fhe Abbe Nollet, we remember, 
having, in one of his letters, addrefled to Dr. Franklyn, pre- 
vioufly contefted the extent of the principle on which this noble 
difcovery was founded; viz. the power of points to attra@ the 
electric fluid from a great diftance, celebrates in fome of his 
fubfequent letters, not without a {neer, the very great Courage 
of Mefirs. Dalibard and Delor, who, in confequence’ of their 
confidence in the truth of Dr. F.’s theory,, and his propofal of a 
method of verifying it, firft ere€ted an apparatus with a view 
of drawing down from the clouds the matter of the thunder. 
bolt ;—not as hazarding their perfons in the trial, which the 
Abbé, in confequence of his own principles, muft, before the 
event, have thought to be very fafe, during the courfe of fuch 
an experiment ;° but as endangering their philofophical good 
name, by exhibiting themfelves, ex /pefacle, to the world, 
in attempting to produce fuch great effects: by means fo 
apparently unequal to them. Medfirs, Dalibard and Delor 
however fucceeded ; as did the original propofer about a month 
afterwards ; as we are informed by our author; but before he 
had heard of any thing that they had done. © As every cir- 
cumf{tance’, favs Dr. P. ¢ relating to fo capital a difcovery as 
this— cannot but give pleafure to all my readers, I fhall en- 
deavour to gratify them with the communication of a few par- 
ticu'ars which I have from the beft authority.’ 

‘ The Door, (Franklyn) after having publifhed his method of 
verifving his hypethefis concerning the fameneis of cleétricity with 
the matter of lightning, was waiting for the erection of a fpire 
in Philadelphia to carry his views into execution ;—when it 
occurred to him that, by means of 2 common kite, he could 
have a readier and better acceis to the regions of thunder than 
by any fpire whatever. Preparing therefore a large filk hand- 
kerchief, and two crofs flicks of a proper length, on which to 
extend it, he took the opportunity of the firft approaching 
thunder-ftorm, to walk into a fticld, in which there was 
a fhed convenient for his purpofe. But dreading the ridicule 
which too commonly attends unfuccefsful attempts in fcience, 
he communicated his intended experiment to nobody but his 
fon, who aililicd fim in ratfing the kite, 
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‘ The kite being raifed, a confiderable time elapfed before 
there was any appearance of its being electrihed. One very 
romifing cloud had pafled over it without any effect; when, 
at length, jut as he was beginning to. defpair of his contri- 
yance, he obferved fome loofe threads of the hempen ftring to 
fand erect, and to avoid one another, juft as if they had been 
fujpended on a common conductor. Struck with this promif- 
ing appearance, he immediately prefented his knuckle to the 
key, and (let the reader judge of the exquilite pleafure he muft 
have felt at that moment) the difcovery was complete. He 
perceived avery evident electric fpark. Others fucceeded, even 
before the {tring was wet ; fo as to put the matter pait all dif- 
pute; and when the rain had wet the ftring, he collected elec- 
tric fire very copioufly. This happenedin June 1752.’ 

He muft be no philcfopher, at leaft no ele&trician, who does 
not feel more or lefs of a tingling about the precordia. on 
reading and reflecting on the fimple relation of the completion 
of this interefting aud important difcovery : ‘ the greateft, per- 
haps,’ fays Dr. P. * that has been made in the whole compafs 
of.philofophy, fince the time of, Sir Ifaac Newton :’—the 
moft ftriking, we may venture to add, that has been made 
fince philofophy has been cultivated. For our parts, we can- 
not help fympathifing with the difcoverer, in the various and 
contrary feelings which muft have been excited in him, both 
as a philofopher and as a man, during the dubious {tate of this 
interefting procefs, and in the pleafing {enfations raifed, on the 
fuccefsful conclufion of it; particularly by his view of the 
probable confequent advantages of the difcovery to man- 
kind ; which have fince been rendered fufficiently apparent: 
fo that we have it now in our power, by a fimple and cheap 
apparatus, to direct the courfe of the hitherto znevitable fulmen, 
and thereby to deprive it of its power of hurting.—By what 
fimple and flender inftruments—even the playthings of chil- 
dren—does the hand of genius extort from nature her choiceft 
fecrets! Thus Newton, by means of a foap-bubble, invefti- 
gates the magnitude of the component particles of bodies. on 
which their colour depends ; and Franklyn difcovers the nature 
of lightning by raifing a kite! 

Dr. Franklyn’s theory was in the following year verified in 
the grandeft and moft confpicuous manner, in France, by 
Monf. Romas, whofe experiments with an ele¢trical kite are 
extremely interefting, for the gr atnefs of the effects ; but ftill 
more, as they fhew the very yreat power of eievated conduc- 
tors, in drawing off the electric fluid; fo as to check or pre- 
vent its accumulation, and its confequent dangerous explofion. 
We therefore fhall give a fhort view of the principal pheno- 
Mena. Mr, Romas’s kite had a wire interwoven in the hem- 
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pen ftring, to the excellent conducting power of which, part 
of thefe great effects are to be attributed. After the kite had 
exhibited very ftrong figns of electricity; fuch as furnithing 
parks 3 inches long and a quarter of an inch thick, drawn at 
the diftance of afoot from a tin conductor, conneéted with the 
apparatus, the {napping of which was heard 200 paces; and 
caufing a fenfation like that of a cobweb on Mr. Romas’s face, 
though he was above 3 feet from the ftring of the kite. On the 
falling of a little rain, the appearances increafed amazingly, 
and a continual ruftling noife was heard, like that of a {mall 
forge bellows. Mr. Romas now thought it advifeable to take 
no more fparks, even with all his precautions. It was indeed 
time to forbear; for now came on the laft aét of the enter- 
tainment, which he acknowleges made him tremble. A ftraw, 
about a foot long, which, together with two fhorter ones, had 
for a quarter of an hour paft been ftanding erect, and perform- 
ing a circular dance, like puppets, under the tin tube, was 
fuddenly attracted by it. Upon this followed three explo- 
fions, the noife of which greatly refembled that of thunder, 
Some of the company compared it to the explofion of rockets, 
and others to the violent crafhing of large earthen jars againtt 
a pavement. ‘The fire feen at the time of the explofions had 
the fhape of a fpindle 8 inches long and near half an inch in 
diameter. The ftraw, which had occafioned them, afterwards 
followed the ftring of the kite to 45 or 50 fathoms diftance, 
attracted and repelled alternately: flafhes of fire appearing, 
and cracks being heard every time it was attracted ; ‘though 
not fo loud as before. All this time no lightning was feen, 
nor fcarce any thunder heard. ‘The ftring of the kite was fur- 
rounded with a permanent cylinder of light, three or four 
inches in diameter. Had it been dark, Mr. Romas fuppofes 
the luminous cylinder would have appeared four or five feet in 
diameter. Laftly, after the experiments were over, a hole was 
difcovered in the ground, perpendicularly under the tin tube, 
. an inch deep and half an inch wide, which was probably made 
by the large flafhes that accompanied the explofions. But the 
quantity of electric matter conducted by this kite on the 26th 
of Auguft 1756, is ftill more aftonifhing. The ftreams of fire 
iffuing from it to the neareft conductors were an inch thick and 
ten feet long, and each exploded with a report equal to that 
of a pifiol. The important practical ufe to which Dr. Frank- 
Iyn’s difcovery may be applied is very evident from thefe ob- 
fervations ; which fhew likewife by how fmall a wire a very 
large quantity of lightning may be conducted into the earth 
with fafety. The utility of metallic condu&ors has befides 
been evinced, beyond a poffibility of doubt, by numerous in- 
ftances, in which buildings have evidently been preferved fo far 
om : as 
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gs they extended ; while the non-conducting fubftances, or 
imperfect conductors, which the lightning afterwards met with- 
in its way, to or from the earth (for it follows each of thefe di- 
rections, at different times) have been rent and difperfed in a 
mot furprifing manner. In another fection the Author relates 
fome of the more ftriking inftances which prove this truth, and 

ticularly defcribes the damage done to the fpire of St. Bride’s 
in London, by lightning. As we probably have more Readers in 
the parifh of St. Bride’s than Dr. Prieftley can be fuppofed to 
have, we fhall, for the benefit of that elegant ttceple, tranfcribe 
his concluding paragraph ; hoping that the gentle hint contain- 
ed in it may Operate with the governing powers of that pariih 
towards the prefervation of their beautiful {pire, and that they 
will not delay to put it in a condition of coping with the ce- 
letial fire on more equal terms than it has hitherto done. 
‘ My readers at a diftance from London, fays Dr. P. will 
hardly believe me when I inform them, that the elegant fpire 
which has been the fubjeét of a great part of this fection, and 
which has been twice damaged by lightning (for it is now very 
probable, that a damage it received’ in the year 1750, was 
owing to the fame caufe) is now repaired without any metallic 
conductor, to guard it, in cafe of a third ftroke’ When we 
confider fteeples as fo many advanced guards extended into the 
regions of thunder, it has to us the appearance of hardfhip to 

lant them in fo dangerous a poft without proper arms ; or, 
which was the cafe of this unfortunate ftruCture before the late 
accident, with arms juft fufficient to provoke an attack, and 
bring the enemy into the heart of the place. Eleétricians will 
perceive that we allude to thofe large, infulated and interrupted 
mafles of metal, which hed been employed in the conftruGion 
of this fteeple; and which, as Dr. Watfon judicioufly obferves, 
nearly occafioned its deftruction. 

We fhall pafs over the remaining feCtion of this period, to 
come to the 10th and Jaft; (part of the contents of which we 
have indeed already anticipated) in which the kyftory is con- 
tinued from the time that Dr. Franklyn made his experiments 
in America, and is brought down to the year 1766; and where 
the vaft variety and quantity of matter, at the fame time that 
they exercife and fhew to great advantage our Author’s talent 
for diftribution and arrangement, furnifh eleCtricians with a 
moft agreeable proof that electrical inquiries and difcoverics 
have by no means been at a ftand for the laft dozen years. 

It is impoffible for us to give even a fcanty idea of the 
matter contained in the fifteen fections into which this pe- 
riod is divided, great part of which will, we believe, be new 
to moft Enolifh electricians, and fome of it is now firft pu- 
blithed from original communications. We fhall felect a few of 
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the more curious particulars, and principally from the foreign 
electricians. 

In the fecond fection, our Author gives us feveral obfer. 
vations relative to one of the principal defiderata in ele@ei. 
city: the afcertaining the conducting power of various fub. 
ftances, and wherein it confifts. Mr. Canton, and Signior Bec. 
caria, a religious profeffor of natural philofophy at Turin, 
have made feveral curious experiments, which throw fome light 
upon this fubje&t, and fhew that fubftances which had hitherto 
been confidered as perfect conductors or non-conduors, are 
fuch only to acertain degree. The former of thefe gentlemen, 
whofe difcoveries in electricity are more numerous and conf. 
derable than thofe of any Englifhman within this period, firf 
difcovered that even dry air was capable of receiving eledtri- 
city by communication, and ef retaining it for fome time, b 
means of one of his exquifite contrivances, by which ¢ he was 
able, fays our Author, to afcertain that delicate circumftance 
and even meafure the degree of it, if it was in the leaft conf. 


derable.’ This he effected by a pair of balls turned ina lathe, 


out of the dry pith of elder, which, when hung in a room, or 
abroad at a fufficient diftance from buildings, trees, &c. eafily 
fhew the electricity of the atmofphere, and whether it be pofi- 
tive or negative; or in 4 room fhew the eletricity of the air 
contained in it, long after the apparatus, which excited it, is 
withdrawn. Signior Beccarta made the fame difcovery of com- 
municating electricity to the air: but his experiments, which 
fhew that water, which has hitherto been reputed the beft of 
conductors next to metals, lofes, when in fmall quantity, in 
sreat meafure its conducting power, are ftill more furprifing, 
The experiments made by Signior Beccaria on this occafion 
are fo very curious, and the refults of them fo unexpected and 
contrary to notions commonly entertained on this fubject, that 
we fhal! gratify our readers with part of our author’s account of 
them. ¢ Signior Beccaria, fays he, made tubes full of water, 
part of the electric circuit, and obferved, that when they were 
very, fmall, they would not tranfmit a fhock ; but that the fhock 
increafed, as wider tubes were ufed.’ 

' But what aftonifhes us moft in Signior Beccaria’s experi- 
ments with water, is his making the eleétric fpark vifible in 
jt, notwithitanding its being a real conductor of eleétricity. 
Nothing however can prove more clearly how imperfeé a con- 
ductor it is. ; | alt 
He inferted wires, fo as nearly to meet, in ¢ {mall tubes filled 
with water; and difcharging fhocks through them, the electric 
{park was vifible between their points, as if no water had beea 
in the place.’—But might not the fparks, it may be faid, whic4 
were obferved by this ingenious philofopher, poffibly arife from 
hence 3 that the ends of the wires, though plunged into a 
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water, might only be contiguous to it, and not in perfect con- 
tact with it: (a cafe which, from many optical as well as elec- 
trical experiments, is known to exift between many bodies, and 
particularly between the bodies in queftion ; as is {hewn in thofe 
experimenis in whjch a necdle or piece of brafs wire are fo 
ftrongly repelled by water, as to {wim upon it without touch- 
ing it) the diftance between them being {till farther enlarged by 
their increafed mutual repulfion at the inftant of the tran{miffion 
of the fhock ? “Thus, at leaft, we reafoned on the perufal of 
thefe obfervations ; unwilling to give up fo long eftablifhed a 

int of doétrine, as the conducting ‘power of water, too rea- 
dily: but on experiment we find that a fpark 1s always vilible 
even in a large tube of water, when the extremities of the wires 


_ gre very near each other ; or, in other words, when the damina 


of water intercepted between them is very {mall ; but difappears, 
though all other circumftances remain the fame, when the wires 
are removed to a greater diftance.—But to return to our Au- 
thor: * The tubes, continues Dr. P. were generally broke to 
pieces, and the fragments driven to a confiderable diftance, 
This was evidently occafioned by the repulfion of the water, 
and its incompreffibility: it not being able to give way far. 
enough within itfelf; and the force with which it was repelled 
being very great.’ 

_ © The force with which fmall quantities of water are thus re- 
pelled by the electric fluid, he fays, is prodigious. By means 
of a charge of 400 fquare inches, he broke a glafs tube two 
lines thick, when the pieces were driven to the diftance of 20 
feet. Nay, he fometimes broke tubes eight or ten lines thick, 
and the fragments were driven to greater diftances in pro- 
portion. 

‘ He found the effet of the electric {park upon water, greater 
than the effect of a fpark of common fire upon gun-powder ; 
and fays, he does not doubt, but that, if a method could be 
found of managing them equally well, a cannon charged with 
water would be more dreadful than one charged with gun-pow- 
der.—A method thus qualified, will, we hope, never be found 
out. Though we certainly wifh well to the extenfion of fcience 
i general, and of this fcience in particular, we fhould be forry 
to behold the future courfe of eletrical inquiries fuccefsfully di- 
rected a jingle ftep further in this channel, and in profecution 
of fuch views ; or to fee the gun-powder, found out by one re- 
ligious, fucceeded by a poffibly more deftruCtive fuccedaneum 
difcovered by another. The matter appears to grow ferious, 
When we are afterwards told that Signior Beccaria ¢ aétuall 
charged a glafs tube with water, and puta fmall ball into it; 
whence it was difcharged with great force, fo as to bury itfelf ia 
fome clay he placed to receive it.’—Indeed when we confider 
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the {trong repulfive force of the particles of the electric fyig 
and the unyielding hardnefs of thofe of water, we can fcarce 
conceive any effects too great for their united force, proper] 
applied. Signior Beccaria queftions likewife the perfeé con- 
ducting power even of metals, and pretends to afcertain the 
time, in which the electric fire moved through a wire 509 feet 
long: but we do not think his experiments on this head per- 
feStly conclufive, Before we leave this fubjeé&t, we fhall obferye 
that the Author might have ranked even the human body, or 
rather certain human bodies, among non-conduétors, on the 
teftimony of Profeflor Mufchenbroeck ; who, if we remember 
right, fomewhere {peaks of three or four perfons who had this 
fingular property. We more particularly recollect his account 
of ahandfome*female, confequently young, (which makes her 
non-conducting quality more extraordinary ) who was abfolutel 
impenetrable to the electric fluid, and accordingly refifted all the 
profeflor’s efforts to electrify her. She was, if we may be al- 
lowed to parody a line of Ovid, 

Contemptrix vitri, nulloque forabilis téiu. 
But thefe cafes, we may fuppofe, are very rare. 

In the 5th fection we have an account of the difcovery of a 
new and very extenfive principle in electricity, to which Mr, 
Canton Jed the way, by a feries of elegant and delicate experi- 
ments made with his ufual accuracy. ‘Thefe experiments Dr, 
Franklyn profefledly purfued, and though ¢ all his ftrength he 
put not forth on this occafion,’ as Dr. P. expreffes it, he diver- 
jified them, and made fome improvement in the method of ac- 
counting for them: but it was referved for two eminent foreign 
electricians, Meflrs. Wilke and Epinus, to compleat the dif- 
covery, which is, fays Dr. P. one of the greateft that has 
beea made fince Dr. Franklyn’s capital difcoveries in Ame- 
rica. The principle, which, by the bye, is founded on Dr. 
F.’s theory of pofitive and negative electricity, is this; that the 
electric fluid, when there is a redundancy of it in any body, 
repels the electric fluid in any other body, within its influence, 
and drives it into the remote parts, or quite out of the body, if 
there be any outlet for that purpoie ; thereby reducing the body 
to a {tate contrary to its own; i. e. a negative one. On this 
principle they undertook to charge a plate of air, like a plate of 
elafs, and thereby to imitate in the moft perfect manner the 
phenomena of thunder and lightning. ‘They fucceeded, in 
performing this fine experiment, by fufpending two large 
boards of wood covered with tin, with the flat fides parallel 
to one another, and at fome inches afunder.’ On eleétrifying 
pofitively one of the boards (which may be confidered as metallic 
coatings to the two furfaces of the aerial plate) the othér board 


became electrified negatively; and a perfon, touching this laft 
with 
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with one hand, and bringing his other to the ather board, re- 
ceived a fhock through his body, as in the Leyden experiment. 
¢ With this plate of air, fays Dr. P. they made variety of cu- 
rious experiments. ‘T’he two metal plates, being in oppofite 
ftates, ftrongly attracted one another, and would have rufhed 
together, if they had not been kept afunder by ftrings. Some- 
times the electricity of both would be difcharged by a ftrong 
fpark between them, as when a plate of glafs burfts’ or is per- 
forated ‘ by too great a charge. A finger put between them 
romoted the difcharge and felt the fhock. If an eminence was 
made on either of the plates, the felf-difcharge would always be 
made through it; anda pointed body fixed upon either of them 
prevented their being charged at all. 

‘ The ftate of thefe two plates, they excellently obferve, 
iuftly reprefents the ftate of the clouds during a thunder-ftorm : 
the clouds being always in one ftate, and the earth in the oppo- 
fite; while the body of air between them anfwers the fame pur- 

ofe as the {mall plate of air between the boards, or the plate 
of glafs between the two metal coatings in the Leyden experi- 
ment. The phenomenon of lightning is the burfting of the 
plate of air by a fpontaneous difcharge, which is always made 
through eminences, and the bodies through which the difcharge 
js made are violently fhocked. 

‘ This principle has very lately been happily applied to a 
curious and fingular manner of charging the Leyden phial, de- 
fcribed by Johannes Francifcus Cigna, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Turin, for the year 1765. He brings an electri- 
fied filk ftocking near a fmooth, infulated plate of lead. The 
eleGtricity of the filk, not being able to enter the broad furface 
of the metal, drives part of the natural quantity belonging to it 
to the oppofite fide, where it is received by the wire of a coated 
phial. The phial and ftocking being withdrawn, the Ieaden 
plate, which has now lefs than its natural quantity, has its de- 
ficiency reftored to it by the touch of a perfon ftanding on the 
floor ; or ftill better by applying to it the wire of another coated 
phial On the fecond approach of the ftocking, the plate is 
again robbed of the quantity which had juft been reftored to it, 
which is again received by the firft phial, and an equal quantity 
reftored by the fecond ; and this procefs is continued ti!l both 
the phials are compleatly charged, the one pofitively and the 
other negatively ; which is done with very little diminution of 
the electricity of the ftocking, which contributes to the charg- 
ing of the two phials only by repelling the natural eleCtricity of 
the leaden plate, without communicating any of its own.’ 

We are forry that we cannot gratify our Readers with our 
Author’s very full account of Signior Beccaria’s exquifite obfer- 
vations on lightning and other meteors, which, fays Dr. Prie(t- 

ley, 
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ley, on account of his great ¢ attention to the various ftates of 
the atmofphere, his affiduity in making experiments, his appa. 
ratus for making them, the extent of his views in making them 
the minute exactnefs with which he has recorded them, and his 
judgment in applying them to a general theory, far exceed 
every thirig that had been done by philofophers before him, or 
that has been done by any perfon fince.” This ingenious phi- 
lofopher, who, befides a great variety of kites and pointed rods, 
had two of the latter for bringing the gntning into his houfe, 
140 feet afunder, obferved that on taking a fpark from the 
higher of them, the {park from the other, which was 30 feet 
lewer, was inftantly leflened; but, which is worthy of remark, 
that its power revived again, though he kept his hand upon the 
former. This obfervation fhews the neceflity of multiplying 
conductors to carry off the matter of lightning more effeCuall 
from buildings of a large extent. From his numerous obfer- 
vations within and without doors he infers, that the quantity of | 
electric matter in a common thunder-ftorm, is almoft inconceiy- 
ably great; confidering how many pointed bodies, as trees, 
fpires, &c. are perpetually and filently drawing it off: befides 
the prodigious quantity which, in the form of lightning, is re- 
peatedly difcharged into, or from the earth. He thinks that no 
{ingle cloud, or number of clouds, can ever contajn all this 
quantity ; efpecially as he obferved that a cloud, after it had 
made repeated difcharges into the earth, was the next moment 
ready to make ftill greater. He concludes therefore that the 
clouds ferve as conductors to convey the electric. fluid from 
thofe parts of the earth which are overloaded with it, to thofe 
which are exhaufted of it. When they are attracted by thefe 
Jaft, and other circumftances concur, thofe depending protube- 
rances are produced, which he fhews to be the caufe of water- 
fpouts and hurricanes. The clouds which bring rain he fup- 
pofes to be formed in the fame manner as thunder-clouds, only 
by a more moderate electricity. This he illuftrated by a pleafing 
experiment. He infulated himfelf, and with one hand dropping 
tome rofin on a hot coal in contaét with the conduétor of his 
machine, which was electrified pofitively, he with the other 
touched the infulated rubber which confequently was electrified 
negatively. © Jn thefe circumftances, fays Dr. Prieftley, the 
{moke fpread along his arm, and by degrees all over his body, 
till it came to the other hand that communicated with the rub- 
ber. The lower furface of this fmoke was every where parallel 
to his clothes, and the upper furface was fwelled and arched 
like clouds replete with thunder and rain. In this manner, he 
fuppofes, the clouds that bring rain diffufe themfelves from 
over thofe parts of the earth, which abound with electric fire, 
to thofe parts that are exhaufted of it; aad, by letting fall their 
rain, reftore the equilibrium.’ 
Signioe 
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Signior Beccaria has, with great ingenuity, mixed fometimes 
with a little fpice of agreeable extravagance, the frequent con- 
comitant of genius; rahged almoft all the meteoric phenomena 
under the banners of electricity ; from the Vill of the Vi/p up 
to the Aurora Borealis.. ‘Had we room or inclination to theorife 
on this fubject; at the fame time that, with other electricians, 
we allowed the ele&tric fluid to be the caufe of this laft pheno 
menon, we fhould be for extending its connections ftill further, 
and attempt to fhéw the’poffibility, at leaft, of its near relation 
to, if not its identity with that Juminous matter which forms 
the folar atmofphere, and produces the phenomenon called _ the 
Zodiacal light; which is thrown off principally, and to the 


reateft diftance from the equatorial parts of the fun, in’ confe- 


quence of his rotation on his axis, extending vifibly, in the form 
of alumirious pyramid, as’far as the orbit of the earth; and 
which, according to Monf. de Mairan’s ingenious, and, at 
leaft, plaufible hypothefis, falling into the upper regions of our 
atmofphere, is collected chiefly towards the polar parts of the 
earth,, jn confequence of the diurnal revolution, where it 


.Wrns@Hhe Aurora Borealis. It would we think be no very 


bad hypothefis which fhould unite thefe two opinions, by 
confidering the fun as the fountain of the electric fluid; and 
the Zodiacal light, the tails of comets, the Aurora Borealis, 
lightning, and artificial electricity, as its various and not very 
difimiJar modifications. But. this is not.a place in which to 
profecute this idea. We fhall only add that Signior B. wou!d 
extend the influence of the electric fluid in another channel, 
not unconnected, the Reader will’ perceive, with the foregoing. 
He conjeCtures then, that fince a fudden ftroke of lightning 
gives polarity to a needle; and as during the more vivid ap- 
pearances of the Aurora Borealis, the magnetic needle has been 
obferved to be very much difturbed, (a circumftance firft no- 
ticed, we believe, by Mr. Wargentin, and afterwards accu- 
rately obferved, and attempted to be accounted for by Mr. Can- 
ton;) aregular and conftant circulation of the whole mafs of the 
electric fuid, from north to fouth, may be the original caule of 
magnetiim in general, and that the Aurora Borealis may be this 
matter performing its circulation in fuch a ftate of the atmofphere 
as renders it vifible ; or approaching nearer to the earth than ufual. 
‘ This, fays Dr. Prieftley, is atruly greatthought; and if juft, will 
introduce greater fimplicity into our conceptions of the laws of 
nature.  “Phis current, continues he, Signior Becearia does not 
luppofe to arife from one fource, but from feveral in the nor- 
thern hemifphere of the world. The aberration of the common 
center of all thefe currents from the north peint may be the 
caufe of the variation of the needle: the period of this declina- 
tion of the center of the currents may be the period of the va- 
Hatton; and the obliquity with which the currents ftrike into 
the 
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the earth may be the caufe of the dipping of the needle, and 
alfo why bars of iron more eafily receive the magnetic virtue jp 
one particular direction.’ 

One grand defideratum, we fhall obferve, towards eftablithin 
this hypothefis, is to fhew wherein confifts that particular idjg- 
fyncrafy of iron, confidered with regard to its electrical relations, 
by virtue of which, it alone, of all the metals, receives, from 
the action of the electrical fluid upon it, this peculiar tendency 
to the poles, as well as the property of magnetical attraction ; 
though it feems not to differ in other refpects, (we mean, as q 
non-eleétric) from any of the other metallic conductors of elec. 
tricity. Neverthelefs we own that the analogy above-men. 
tioned, and the more numerous points of refemblance between 
electrical and magnetical bodies, as collected from Epinus by 
Mr. Price, and which our Author gives us in the concluding 
fetion of this hiftory, fuggeft a very reafonable fufpicion that 
the phenomena of both may poffibly proceed from one common 


caufe. 
[To be concluded in a future Number.] B ° "y: 





es 


Conclufion of Dr. Warner’s Hiftory of the Irifo Rebellion, See 
Review for July. 


Book HE Author now thinks it neceflary to fee what was 

Ill. doing in England in relation to this rebellion; but 
as that may be met with in the Englifh hiftorians, we proceed 
to the Irifh affairs ; where we foon after find the lords and gen- 
try of the pale (who had hitherto appeared to be neuter) declar- 
ing againft the government, and preparing to join their northern 
friends in the fiege of Drogheda; upon the fate of which, that 
of the kingdom in a great meafure feemed to depend. During 
this attempt, the lords juftices and council, with their little army, 
were fhut up in Dublin, under terrible apprehenfions for their 
own fafety, fearful of famine, and yet afraid to ftir, ¢ What- 
ever had been the cafe before, their danger was now apparent, 
and their fears were real.’—* But in the midit of their terror 
and diftraétion, on the laft day of the year, [1642] Sir Sim. 
Harcourt arrived at Dublin with 1200 foot,’ and the news of 
300 more at fea; which enabled them to take a little courage. 
This reinforcement, however, though it revived their fpirits, 
and enabled them to clear the country near Dublin, yet was 
far from being fufficient to reduce the rebels.—After many pro- 
mifes from England, in February, 1500 more foot, and 400 
horfe, arrived at Dublin, but without either money or provi- 
fions.-—The diflrefles of the garrifon of Drogheda, which had 


been blockaded by the rebels for three months, had a: 
ittle 
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\jttle impreffion upon the council, who were too much taken 
up with their own danger, to fpare them affiftance. In March, 
however, Lord Ormond was fent againft the rebels in the 
counties of Meath and Dublin; and it being apprehended that 
he might poflibly advance to Drogheda, the rebels raifed the 
fiege in hatte, and fled towards the north. This was a fair op- 
portunity for crufhing the rebellion, by purfuing and giving 
battle ro the rebels, whilft in confufion ; but, though earneftly 
prefied by Lord Ormond, the council could not be brought to 
confent thereto. 

Several gentlemen of the pale, after this, came in and fub- 
mitted to Lord Ormond ; and as none of them had been in 
aGion with the rebels, and fome had been plundered, they de- 
pended upon being received to mercy. Some of them had in- 
deed been indicted of high treafon, for having converfed with 
the rebels, whilft mafters of their country: therefore the mini- 
fters refolved to have thefe tried in a legal courfe. But as they 
had not been engaged in any warlike action, proper facts were 
wanting to fupport a charge againft them. ¢ To fupply this 
defect, the lords juftices had recourfe to the rack, though 
againft law, to extort fuch confefflions as they put into the 
mouths of thofe unhappy men who were to undergo it.’ The 
firft perfon brought to the rack was Macmahon, who had been 
taken when the confpiracy was firft difcovered. But in his exa- 
mination he had nothing but hearfay evidence to give: which 
being not enough to the point to fatisfy men of fenfe, the next 
day Sir John Read, by the fame ftretch of arbitrary power, was 
brought to the rack. ¢ What fort of confeffion they drew from 
him does pot appear :’_ but as they fent his examination to the 
houfe of commons, and it was never heard of any more, it ma 
be con¢luded that it could not be interpreted to the king’s dif- 
honour.— Mr. Barnewall, a venerable old man of fixty years of 
age, was put to the fame torture; though the only thing againft 
him was, his obeying the fheriff’s fummons for the meeting, 
when an union with the rebels was propofed by Lord Gorman- 
fon. ‘It does not however appear that he approved the 
union, or that he had actually joined them upon any occafion ;. 
and fo little did the minifters get by putting him to the torture, 
that it only ferved to make his innocence, and their own inhu- 
manity, the more confpicuous.’—In fhort, ¢ The arbitrary 
power exercifed by the lords juftices on every fide ; their illegal 
exertion of it in bringing people to the rack to draw confeffions 
from them ; their fending out parties to kill and deftroy the re- 
bels, in which care was feldom taken to diftinguifh, and men, 
women, and children, were promifcuoufly flain; but above all, 
me martial law executed by Sir C. Coote; and the burning the 
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pale [ror many miles] by the E. of Ormond; _ thefe Meafureg 
not only exafperated the rebels, and induced them to commit thi 
like, or greater cruelties upon the Englifh, but they terrifieg 
the nobility and gentry fromthe thoughts of fubmiffion; and 
eonvinced them that there was no room to hope for pardon, not 


‘any means of fafety left them but’in the fword.’ 


he remainder of this third book is taken up in relating the 
proceedings, on both fides, in different parts of the kingdom ; 
which are too numerous for us to detail :—fo that we fhall on] 
obferve, that in general; Dr. W. feems to arraign the condué 
of the governing powers, and not feldom to extenuate the ac- 
tions of the rebels; as if they would not have gone the lengths 
they did, but for the ill-judged meafures [not to fay encourage: 
ment] of fome in the adminiftration. | 

1642. Book IV. opens with an obfervation, that * the tearer 

the parliament of England advanced to an open rupture with 
the king, the more did the lords juftices, and their party in the 
council of Ireland, withdraw themfelves from their obedience 
to his. majefty’s commands, and delay the executton of his or- 
ders: the more, in fhort; were they the'niinifters of the parlia- 
ment, and lefs the minifters‘of the king.’—An obfervation; 
which many paflages:in this book feem, but too much, ‘td 
eonirm:—tIn particular, * the Earl of Leven was landed with 
fo many additional forces, as made the Scots an army in Ulfter 
of ten thoufand foot. As many more [we are told] of the king’s 
forces, befides a thoufand horfe, were likewife in that province; 
and the whole under his direction. Yet with this army, equal 
to the greateft undertaking, nothing was done that deferves no- 
tice.’ —Farther, about the end of O&tober, ‘this year, Reynolds 
and Goodwyn, two members of the Englifh houfe of cérimons, 
artived at Dublin; whofe bufinels (according to Dr/Wag ®was 
to govern the lords juftices ;—for they took upon ‘hettifel ves 
* the direction of all public affairs ;? and were allowed, ¢ with- 
out any leave fromthe king, to fit in the privy council; where 
their op:nion governed the whole board.’ 

In this year the rebels, we find, endeavoured to eftablith fome 
kind of regular government amonyft them, under the name ofa 
general allembly, and fupreme council ; and took an oath of 
aifociation, in which they fwore, * to bear true allegeance to 
the king, and to maintain his prerogatives and rights, the power 
and privileges of the parliament in Ireland, and the fundamen- 
tal Jaws of that kingdom.’ But they fwore at the fame time, 1" 
direct oppofition to thofe laws, ¢ that they would defend and 
uphold the free exercife of the Roman-catholic faith and religion 
throughout the land’—That the popifh bifhops and clergy 


fhould frame fuch an oath, Dr. W. thinks, is not much to be 
wonder 
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wondered at; but that the nobility and gentry could be weak 
enough to fubmit to an oath, by which, in the beginning of 
jt, they were bound to maintain and defend the king’s rights, 
and the fundamental laws ot the kingdom ; and in the end of it, 
equally bound to oppofe tnofe rights and laws, and finally to 
abrogate and overturn them, is (as he juftly remarks) a matter 
of great aftonifliment.— But this aftonithment will be leflened if 
we recollect one of his former obfervations on the principles of 
popery ; ‘ that no duties of allegeance, no ties of any kind, are 
to ftand in competition with the intereft of that religion.’ 

The tranfactions of the year 1643, to the latter end of Au- 
guft, when a ceflation of hoftilities for one year was concluded, 
take up the remainder of this book: but to enumerate all thofe 
tranfactions, as well as the many difficulties which, for fome 
time, obftructed the treaty, betwixt the Marquis of Ormond 
and the Irifh chiefs, for fettling the terms of that ceffation, 
would carry us beyond the neceflary limits of our plan. 

Book V. 1643.—This ceflation, it feems, was a meafure 

enerally difapproved, at the time it was made: * but necef- 
Sey is a motive not to be refifted; and the Marquis of Or- 
mond {Dr. W. alledges] had this unanfwerable plea.’ 

‘ That the king, who had another motive, which was that 
he might avail himfelf of the Irifh army, was glad there was 
fuch a plea to make, [he adds] is very probable; becaufe he 
certainly did zutend to make a peace with the Irifh rebels, before 
any fuch neceffity took place; not however out of any favour, 
or to fhew counten:nce to them—as fome of his enemies fug- 
gefted, and others believed—but to ftrengthen himfelf againtt 
the parliament with the Irifh army.’—In proof of this ixtention, 
he refers to feveral private letters from the king, direting the 
marquis how to proceed in a tranfaction which was a fecret be- 
tween themfelves ; and adds, that the marquis * appears to have 
had more regard to his majefty’s honour in this whole bufinefs 
of Ireland, than from this time the king himfelf had.’ 

The ceflation being concluded, though not obferved, on 
either fide, as it ought, about four or five thoufand men were 
fent over into England, and (after fome fuccefles) were attacked 
and defeated in Chefhire, without being of much iervice to the 
caufe they were meant to fupport. | 

Three different commiflions are mentioned by our Author to 
have been iffued under the creat feal, to enquire into all the 
robberies and murders committed by the rebels, with the parti- 
culars of time, place, and other circum(tances. “Che exami- 
Nations, in con‘equence of thefe commiiilions, ¢ are in two and 
thirty large volumes in folio, depofited in the college-library at 

ublin”’—As great ftrefs hath been laid upon this collection, 


among the proteflants of Ircland. and the whole evidence of the 
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maffacre turning upon it; Dr. W. fays, he took a great deal of 
pains, and fpent a great deal of time, in examining thefe books: 
—which, according to him, ‘ have been made the foundation 
of much more clamour and refentment, than can be warranted 
by truth and reafon.’ 

The following remarks cannot be omitted. —* There is one 
circumftance in thefe books—not taken notice of as I perceived, 
by any body before me—that though all the examinations figned 
by the commiffioners are faid to be upon oath, yet, in infinite] 
the greateft number of them, the words ‘¢ being duly fworn” have 
the pen drawn through them, with the fame ink with which 
the examinations are written; and in feveral of thofe where 
fuch words remain, many parts of the examinations are croffed 
out. This circumftance fhews, that the bulk of this immenfe 
colleétion is parole evidence, and upon report of common fame: 
and what fort of evidence that is, may be eafily learnt by thofe 
who are converfant with the common people of any country; 
efpecially when their imaginations are terrified with cruelties, 
and their paffions heated by fufferings.’—* But what will put 
the matter out of all doubt with impartial people, that no other 
examinations in thefe volumes are to be depended on, than what 
are {worn, is, that no other are to be found in the manu/cript 
colleftion in my poffeffion, and jts duplicate in the Mufeum; figned 
with the fame fignatures of the commiffioners, which I faw fo often 
repeated in thofe two and thirty volumes, and which is therefore 
as much an original as that collection. The commiffion was 
finifhed in July this year; but there was one examination added 
in Otober ; and on the 8th of November they attefted, * that 
they have examined and compared the above extracts with the 
original examinations, with which they find them to agree.” 
Here then it is only that we can expect the moft authentic ac- 
count of the Jrifh maflacre; and I conceive the reafon for 
making a duplicate of this collection, was, to fend one copy to 
the king and council, and the other to the Englifh parlia- 
ment.’ 

‘ Having thus eftablifhed the authority from which I write 
of this tragical event, I muft endeavour to afcertain from it, as 
near as may be, the number of Britifh and proteftants that were 
deftroyed, out of war, by the Irifh in this rebellion. Though 
it is impofhible, even from this authentic evidence of the mur- 
deis, to come at any Certainty and exactnefs as to their number, 
from the uncertainty itfelf of fome of the accounts given In; 
yet it is eafy enough from hence to demonftrate the falfhood of 
the relation of every proteftant hiftorian of this rebellion. In- 
deed to any one who confiders how thinly Ireland was at that 
tine peopled by proteftants, and the province of, Ulfter ors 
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cularly, where was the chief fcene of the maffacre, thofe rela- 
tions, upon the face of them, appear incredible.’ 

Lord Clarendon, in his hiftory of the rebellion in England, 
fays ** there were forty or fifty thoufand Englifh proteftants 
murdered :” but in his vindication of the Marquis of Ormond 
(written from his memoirs) he avoids naming any number ; 
and fays ‘* the Irifh murdered an incredible number of pro- 
teftants, without diftinction of age, or fex; and that many 
thoufands perifhed by cold, and hunger.”—* Had no writer 
gone beyond this laft account, which may be called the Mar- 
quis of Ormond’s—the beft judge in the world of that event— 
it would never have occafioned any difpute. But when this 
number hath been extended by fome to ‘* above an hundred and 
fifty thoufand,” by others to two, and even to ‘ three hundred 
thoufand,”’ at a time when there were not fo many more Britith 
in the whole kingdom, it made the relation impoffible to be 
credited by men of fenfe.’— 

‘ But fetting afide all opinions and calculations in this affair— 
which, befide their uncertainty, are without any precifion as to 
the fpace of time in which the murders were committed—the 
evidence from the depofitions in the manufcript above-men- 
tioned ftands thus. “The number of people killed, upon pofi- 
tive evidence colle&tcd in two years after the infurrection broke 
out, adding them all together, amounts only to two thoufand 
one hundred and nine; on the report of other proteftants, one 
thoufand fix hundred and nineteen more ; and on the report of 
fome of the rebels themfelves, a further number of three hun- 
dred; the whole making four thoufand and twenty-eight. Be- 
fides thefe murders, there is in the fame collection, evidence, 
on the report of others, of eight thoufand killed by ill ufage : 
and if we fhould allow that the cruelties of the Irifh, out of 
war, extended to thefe numbers—which, confidering the nature 
of feveral of the depofitions, I think in my confcience we can- 
not—yet to be impartial we mutt allow, that there is no pre- 
tence for laying a greater number to their charge.’—* The 
number given in thefe accounts—fmall as it is, compared with 
what hath been given by other proteftant writers—is furely 
great enough to give a horrible idea of the fierce and favage 
cruelty at thar time exercifed by the Irifh.—* The truth is, the 
foldiers and common people were very favage on both fides: and 
one would hope for the fake of humanity, that the enemics of 
tach fide have greatly aggravated the other’s cruelty : —* and both 
fides will do well to guard againft or to extincuifh thofe un- 
chriftian animofities, which led the way to every {pecies of bar- 
barity, and ended in defolation, peftilence, and famine. Whe- 
ther the account I have given of this great event in the Irifh 


hiftory, will fatisfy the reader of either party, 1 don’t know: 
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but I have taken great care and pains in the enquiry, and [I 
write, not to pleafe, but to inform ; not to irritate parties, but 
to unite them in the exercife of the civil focial duties.’ 

1645. This year the treaty of peace was renewed, and fyl} 
powers were given to the Marquis of Ormond, then lord lieu- 
tenant, to conclude a peace with the lifh, whatever it might 
coft, fo that the proteftants might be fecured, and the king’s 
auchority preferved ; or even upon condition of repealing the 
penal laws againft papifts. The king (Dr. W. fays) did not 
chu'e to fpeak more plainly to Lord Ormond, as he knew it 
would not be agreeable to him. ¢ It was this experience (he 
adds) of his lordfhip’s integrity, and ftedfaftnefs in his religion, 
that no doubt induced the king to give thofe ftrange commif- 
fions to Lord Glamorgan, and to write a letter to the pope, as 
well as his nuncio.’ 

‘ There is nothing in the whole hiftory of his majefty’s reign, 
of a more curious texture, than this negotiation with the nuncio, 
and Lord Glamorgan ; and which will more clearly develope 
the rea! character of this king: and yet it is a point, on which 
all our hiftorians jin Dr. Warner’s opinion] have been erro- 
neous or defective.’ 

‘ In the firft fix months of this year, there are no lefs than 
eicht letters from the king himfelf, befides thofe of the fecreta- 
ries, preffing for a conclufion of the Irifh peace, that he might 
have a timely and confiderable affiftance from them to fubdue 
the parliament; or, in his own words, ‘ to perfuade the Eng- 
Jifh rebels to return to their wits.” 

‘ The author of the nuncio’s memoirs complains in feveral 
places of the Marquis of Ormond, for not obeying the king’s. 
orders in making peace with the Irifh, though nothing but that 
peace could prevent his ruin. At laft, he fays, that the king, 
tired out with his delays, deputed Lord Glamorgan, who had 
deferved more of him than any one, to make a peace.—The 
truth is, (fays Dr. W.) that this earl, who was a zealous, di- 
gotted Roman-catholic, and had affifted the king at a vaft ex- 
pence, was favoured with a great fhare of his majefty’s confi- 
dence, and efteem. In the Harleian manufcripts in the Mu- 
feum, are feveral original letters from the king to Lord Gia- 
morgan, which abundantly prove this.’— 

One of the three commiffions faid to be iffued to Lord Gla- 
morgan is here copied, as well as the king’s letter to the pope’s 
nuncio,—upon the latter of which Dr. W. fays he fhall make 
no other reflections, * than that it certainly adds a credit and 
authenticity to the commiffions, however extraordinary, that 
were produced by Lord Glamorgan; and which Carte, and 
other writers after him, have pronounced to be forgeries.’ —Iw 
confequence of thefe commiflions, a /ecret treaty was conclude. 
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with the catholics, who were to enjoy the free and public 
exercife of their religion; and in return, they were to fend ten 
thoufand men, to ferve the king in England, under the com- 
mand of the Larl of Glamorgan.—The pudlic treaty, with the 
lord lieutenant, however, went on but flowly, as he feemed 
not inclined to make fuch conceffions as weie required: and 
the king, being then much diftrefled by the i!l run of his affairs 
in England, on the 22d of October, wrote him the following 
letter : 


“© ORMONDE, 

«¢ T find by yours to Dicsy, that you are fomewhat cautious 
not to conclude the peace without at leaft the concurrence of the 
council there ; which if you could procure, I confefs it would be fo 
much the better. —But the Irifh peace is of fuch abfolute necef- 
fity, that no compliments or particular refpects muft hinder it. 
Wherefore 1 abfolutely command you, and without reply, to 
execute the directions I fent you the 27th of February laft; 
giving you leave to get the approbation of the council, fo as, 
and no otherwife, that by feeking it you do not hazard the 
peace, or fo much as an affront, by their foolifh refufing to 
concur with you ; promifing upon the word of a king, if God 
profper me, you fhall be fo far from receiving any prejudice by 
doing this fo neceflary work, though alone, that I will account 
it as one of the chiefeft of your great fervices to me, and ac- 
cordingly you fhall be thought‘on by 

‘“¢ Your, &c. CHARLEs R.” 


The directions in February, referred to in this letter, were 
to confent to a repeal of the penal ftatutes againft papifts, &c. 
by a law—which was abfolutely contrary to what he had faid 
ina former letter ;—but what muft put his majefty’s duplicity 
in this whole affair beyond all doubt, are two letters from him 
to Lord Glamorgan, copied from the Harleian manufcripts in 
the Mufeum. ‘* The firft, as they were to pafs thro’ the hands 


of Ormond and Lord Digby, is plainly of the offenfible kind, 
and is as follows*: 


“© GLAMORGAN, 
“¢ T muft clearly tell you, both you and I have been abuled 
in this bufinefs ; for you have been drawn to confent to con- 
ditions much beyond your inftructions, and your treaty hath 


* This letter was wrote after a difcovery had been made o! the earl's 
private treaty; a copy of which was found in the baggage of the titular 
archbifhop of 7xam, who was k lled in the attempt made by the Irifh 
upon Sligo, at the end of Otober preceding. Upon which the earl 
had been fecured, (upon a charge of high treafon, for what he had 
done) on the z6th of December following. 
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been divulged to all the world. If you had advifed with my 
lord lieutenant, as you promifed me, all this had been helped. 
But we mutt look forward. Wherefore, in a word, I have 
commanded as much favour to be fhewn to you, as may pof- 
fibly ftand with my fervice or fafety : and if you will yet truft 
my advice—which I have commanded Dicpy to give you freely 
—I will bring you fo off that you may be ftill ufeful to me, 
and I fhall be able to recompence you for your affection; if 
not, I cannot tell what to fay. But [ will net doubt your com- 
pliance in this, fince it {> highly concerns the good of all my 
crowns, my own particular, and to make me have ftill means 
to fhew myeelf 

“ Oxford, Feb. 3, ‘¢ Your moft aflured friend, 

1645-6.” “* CHARLEs R.” 
[Mifprinted, 1745-6.] 


« The other letter was written, when his majefty knew that 
the earl either was, or would be {con at liberty ; and was fent 
by Sir J. Winter, his lordfhip’s coufin-german, a Roman-ca- 
tholic, a great confident of the queen’s, and one who had been 
her fecretary.’ 


“© HERBERT, 

<6 T am confident that this honeft trufty bearer will give you 
good fatisfaction why I have not in every thing done as you de- 
fired ; the want of confidence in you being fo far from being 
the caufe thereof, that I am every day more and more confirmed 
in the truft that I have of you. For believe me, it is not in the 
power of any to make you fufter in my opinion by ill offices. 
But of this and divers other things, I have given Sir J. Winter 

fo full inftructions, that 1 will fay no more but that I am 

“¢ Your moft affured conftant friend, 


*¢ Oxford, F.b. 28, | ‘© CHARLES R.” 
1645-6.” 
{ The date of this letter, as well as the former, is mif printed, 
1745-6.) 


‘ No future hiftorian furely will be hardy enough, after all 
this evidence, to charge Lord Glamorgan with forgery in this 
tranfaction, and to lay none of the crime of this treaty at his 
n ajefty’s door.’— 

* Many other proofs might be produced, were this a place 
for them, befides what will neceflarily follow, that the king 
had given authority to Lord Glamorgan, to grant fuch concef- 
fions to the [ith papifts, on the article of religion, as his 
majefty knew the lord lieutenant had too much honour to 
be concerned in,’ On the 22d of January, however, he 
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was admitted to bail, and releafed on fecurity to appear upon 
thirty days notice. 

‘ At laft, after a treaty of three years, the peace was brought 
to a conclufion; all affairs of religion fubmitted to the king, 
his royal power preferved in other points, and nothing to take 
effect unlefs he was affifted [with 10,000 men] at the time, and 
jn the manner he required. Hence the reader might expect 
to find a quiet fettlement of the nation, and the forces of it fent 
to England to make a powerful effort for his majefty. But no- 
thing like it..——On the contrary we are furprifed with an ac- 
count of an engagement, wherein above three thoufand Scots 
and Englifh are flain, with but inconfiderable lofs on the fide of 
the Irifh.—On the 29th of July, however, the articles of peace 
were interchanged, and confirmed by the council :—an event 
which naturally puts a period to this book. 

Book VI. ‘Though the peace which had thus been con- 
cluded, was neceflary to all parties, and was chearfully fub- 
mitted to by all who owned the lord lieutenant’s authority, yet 
it met with great oppofition from the generality of the Irith ; 
who were alfo prefled by the pope’s nuncio not to think of any 
peace till they had made an union among all the catholics, and 
the king was reftored to his power.— Hoftilities were accord- 
ingly renewed ; but it is impoffible for us to enumerate the par- 
ticulars.—At length, however, the * peace of forty-eight’ [1648] 
was concluded : the conditions of which were * fo much to the 
advantage of the Irifh catholics, and to the diflatisfaction of the 
proteftants, that they were very near as obnoxious as the Earl 
of Glamorgan’s treaty.’ 

The two /af books contain a circumftantial detail of the af- 
fairs of Ireland, from the death of Cha. I. to the reftoration of 
Cha. II. but as our limits will not permit us to enlarge, we 
muft refer, for particulars, to the work itfelf; which is wrote 
with fome degree of elegance and perfpicuity ; but abounds fo 
much with reflections and remarks, as {carcely to allow the readzr 
an opportunity of judging for himfelf.—T his method of wri ing 
hiftory may be entertaining, but it certainly tends to biafs the judg- 
ment: tho’ it muft be owned, that in the inftance before us, we 
meet with as much impartiality as can reafonably be expected, 
in the prefent ftate of things; and are willing to believe that 
the improvement of the human mind, which the Doétor alledges 
to be the great end for which all hiftory fhould be written, was 
one of his motives for undertaking a work of fo much laboug 
and difficulty, as that now offered to the public. 
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Thoughts arifing from Experience, concerning the prefent peculap 
Meihod of treating Perfons insculatid for the Small-Pox. Relat. 
ing to the Preparation of the Paiunts. The Manner of the 
Operation. The genuine Nature of the Dijeafe, and of fome other 
eruptive Cafes. The Ufe of ccld Air. The Effec? of retarding 
or leffening the Eruption, and of purging after it 1s over. By 
W. Bromfeild, Surgeon to her Royal Highnefs the Princefs 
Dowager of Wales, and to St George’s and the Lock. 
Hofpitals. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Dodfley, &c. 1767. 


C HE credulity of my countrymen, fays Mr. Eromfeild, has been 

juftly the obje& of ridicule to foreigners, in fome notorious ine 
flances, viz. the rabbit women, the bottle conjuror, Je. and within 
thefe thirty years tait palt, a dranken woman could by the report of her 
emiflaries, and the adroitnefs of the witlings of that time, dilpoffefs 
people of their underflandings for a while, and periuade them thatethis 
poor ignorant wretch could by hereditary right, as a defcendant froma 
country bone-fetter, do more than all the moit fkilful anatomifts, or moft 
eminent furgeons of the time. ‘lo have attempted to turn the torrent 
by reafon, during the fit of folly, wou'd only have viven ftiength to 
the ftream ; but expevience did more toward the :ecovery of their fenfes 
than fifty volumes from the profefiors of turgery could have effected in 
the given time. ‘Tho’ thefe maniacal fymptoms we cannot deny, yet, 
the French certainly caught the infs@.on from fome of the Englifh emi- 
grants then at Paris, or they could not have been fo little themfejves, as 
to have given credit toa man who fhould affert, he would give them 
a difeafe which fhould not produce one fingle fymptom that could cha- 
racterife it from thet: ufual Rate of health. I own, I am afraid that ine 
oculation, tho’» hitherto a great bieling to our ifland, will, in avery 
fhort time, be brought into difgrace, b, the licentioufnefs of ‘ome of the 
prefent itinerant practitioners ; for as the fafhion is likely to fpread ina 
higher fpheve, a litle ill fuccefs among the great will not be totally 
{mothered, and we fhall then hear of fome truths, which will! for a time 
deter people from giving their children achance of efcaping the ravages 
of the difeafe, when feizing the unprepared victims. 't is poflible 
my apprebenfions may te il! grounded, but what I have here related is 
a practice bui't on the authority of our belt writers, confirmed by the 
experience of the moit eminent of the profeffion at this time, as well as 
my own oblervations for many years; if the prefent fet of gentlemen 
who treat their patients when inoculated in a very fingular manner, 
fhould by a candid enquiry among their friends chance to find out, that 
inconveniencies have arifen from avy particular plan they had adopted, 
] make no doubt but that they will filently change their fyftem, for 
the benefit of mankind, and their own credit; and | do affure them, 
that I am equally open to conviétion, and if it fhall appear by the moft 
authentic intelligence wh.ch I can procure from difinterefled people, 
either ior oui oO. the pr: feffion, that health and fecurity from the dife 
eafe, can be «qually obtained by reducing the patients fo low, as only 
to produce from 5 to 1§ pimple , when the ferment is raifed, by letung 
their patien's be expo-ed io the inclemency of the weather, and check- 
ing maturation, as by promoting it by proper temperament of ~i. 
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cording to the neceflity of different conftitutions 5 if experience fhould 
determine in favou of the former, I matt tubmit.’ 

From this quotation it appears, that Mr. Bromfeild is not 
blindly devoted to the practice of the prefent itinerant opera- 
tors. In fome refpect, he thinks it is carried to a dangerous ex- 
cefs.— To keep the fubjcct cool, he fays, till the erup ion is 
complete, 1s the ground-work of iuccefs —He recommends there- 
fore the free ufe of cool air, and to keep the body foluble as oc- 
cafion may require, till the eruption iscomplete. So far, fays 
he, 1 agree with the antient practitioners and the modern ad- 
venturers. Ihe judgment however of the inoculator fhould al- 
ways determine as to the neceffity of evacuations, and abftinence, 
or occafionally to invigorate a“ a more nutrient diet.’-——He is 
convinced that the patient may be reduced too low, and in cone 
firmation of this, gives the following cafe : 

¢ A geniicman of great fortune lately confulted an eminent phyfician 
and me, and told u-, that his father, in order to render the difeafe as 
mild as poflible when he wa: to be inoculated, was preparing him feveral 
weeks, by repeated purges, low diet, and every method to {weeten the 
blood, as it is called ; which foon, from a ftrong healthy youth, reduced 
him to a very weak ftate : he was then inoculated, and at the ufual time 
was taken ill, bue had only a rafh, which never maturated, tho’ all the 
affiftance of medicine, di:efted by people of the firit rank in the pro- 
feflion, was given; he was fent extremely weak and low fpirited io 
{chool, and in a few weeks had an eruption that came out in blotches, 
or rather clufters of pimples, that maturated; yet, notwithftanding this 
effort of nature to depurate the blood, he has not ever been health 
fince, though many years have ela;fed ; but has frequently rafhes that 
appear, and fuddenly ret re, lois of appetite, indigeftion, his fkin dif- 
coloured in feveral places with a fort cf morphew on it, and is ever 
complaining, and his complaints are now called nervous.’ 

Where the inflammatory feverruns very high, and there is a 
premature eruption, the fever is to be checked by fudden and 
powerful evacuations, and the eruption is thus to be retarded. 

* In fupport of this affertion, fays Mr. &. I wall relate avery re- 
markable cafe, that happened in my own family, in the year 1740, 

A child about three years of age was attacked with the ufual fymp- 
toms of a bad fort of fmall-pox, and from the great painin its head and 
back, the mother thought it right to ;ut him to bed ; in lefs than twenty 
hours after he was feized, the moft violent eruption of the miliary kind 
T ever faw made its appearance. Soon after a phyfician, who was at 
that time intimate in the family, called, and being told of the child's 
illnefs, he went up to vifit it, declared it the {fmall-pox, ordered it to be 
bled fix ounces directly, and as foon as poflible to get him feveral ftools 


by purges of the cooling kind, with tamarinds.—This was done, and he 
had a dozen or more flools ; and in the evening was bied again; he took 
nitre with barley-water at times in the night, or cheefe-whey ; on its 
being objected to the child’s taking a fecond dofe of purging phyfic the 
next morning, left the eruption might retire, and thereby endanger his 
life, by interrupting nature in her defign of throwing off the difeafe by 
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the fkin, and, confequently, it might fall on fome of the vifcera; the 
doétor made for anfwer, that unlefs we could make it retire for eat 
days at leaft, the child would certainly die; if it could be kept back for 
four, it would be ftill better ; and if he could fucceed in his Intention 
that the {mal]- pox would then come out in clumps, as he termed the next 
appearance of the pimples, not diftinét univerfally, but in plotches, con. 
taining, perhaps, eight or ten diftin& pimples ; and that thefe clumps 
would be in various parts of the body. The child was kept up the 
whole time, and the air frequently changed, the eruption foon difap. 
peared, and, as the dottor had prognofticated, it made its appearance 
late on the third day, and the child was kept out of bed till it was com. 
plete; he then was put to bed, kept moderately cool, and the matu. 
ration went on as in the mild fort of fmall pox, and he had not a 
bad fymptom during the whole progrefs of the difeafe; he was purged 
as ufual at proper diftances, and he enjoyed perfect health, after his 
recovery.” 

But the great point of referve with Mr. Bromfeild, is, whether 
in the mild difeafe, which ordinarily occurs from inoculation, 
this practice may not be pufhed too far :—whether the patient 
may not be reduced too low :—whether a very flight fever, with 
few pimples, which never come to maturation, can be confidered 
as the proper difeafe:—-and whether this eafy procefs, this ex- 
tinguifbing the difeafe, is always confiftent with the fafety of 


the conftitution ? 

‘ Lam ftrongly of opinion, fays our Author, that the difeafe may 
be fupprefled for atime, either by reducing the patient too low, in the 
preparatory courfe for the operation ; or by giving brifk purging medi- 
cines during the eruptive fever, which I have been told has frequently 
been the cafe amongit thofe who were inoculated on the modern plan, 
and had no pimples during their light fever; yet on returning to their 
ufual exercife and diet they have had a plentiful eruption, which matu- 
sated well, and proved to be the true variola.— 

‘ I have lately heard of great numbers who have fuffered in their 
health, ever fince they were inoculated, and treated on this modern 
plan: and of others, who, though they were thought fecure, by the 
operations they had undergone, have afterwards had the difeafe in the 
natural way. 

‘ Thislaft accident, poffibly, may only be in proportion to thofe who 
have been inoculated in the ufual manner ; and where from the difcharge 
of the arm, and two or three anomalous pimples appearing, that have 
not maturated, they have been fatisfied, hearing that two are as good as 
two thoufand, and having perfuaded themfelves into a fecurity which has 
fometimes proved fatal ; and, very often, tho’ unjuftly, brought difgrace 
on the praétice in general, by people’s aflerting, that many have had 
the fmall-pox in the natural way, after inoculation.—Now, where the 
fever does not remain for three days, at leaft, the arms inflame, and the 
pimples become replete with matter, it is but right, always, to put 
people on their guard, to avoid infection, till the operation has been 
again repeated, and every circumftance neceflary to afcertain the fat ; 
for want of this caution, we are told that many loft their lives in Paris 
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er the epidemical phrenzy, for i a al 
sineretaent ace, Ox reitnn,  as nor owen 
The frequently ireguler progrels of the difeafe, when th 
fever 1S artificially fo far reprefled, as to produce a ; e 
imples without maturation, our Author confirms by r a snd 
to feveral of the cafes which are related by Dr. Dink (4 a — 
Mr. Bromfeild’s manner of reafoning upon this fubject, is 


as follows : 
‘ Suppofing a patient has had a ali . 
eforts to deftroy the patient, da hunt fever, which, after many 
roduce a critical tumor would on nas Def fk eda gc 
? y furgeon of {kill itt , 
ee a or rather, would he not do all in his eameegionises 
It! +* eee are refolved without ill confequences, is not 
katie taal et Pega of a malignant fever, and then, I think 
se cpap sais P om the coniequences, ‘This may not is 
Se cmenal dhe a ollowing fact ; fuppofing the inguinal glands 
cicconte, wh ong ye? of venereal virus, and matter in the body 
perfed, and for a few ee “* ay Gis ween, the Seeing Dae teen <a 
om a sang eeks the patient has thought himielf well ; but 
_ ther gn eg UN 1s it that he feels violent noéturnal pains m4 
matic ; the warm bath end. ee wie: rs ee ee 
, e is adviied ; th ° : 
br a, _ foon determines under what clafe oe 
ae y we not afk therefore, (fays our Author, in another Thi 
) are there not ever * inftances of this fai ers his 
in the battle ? ’ this faid enemy being only d 
in the battle? and, tho’ he ma g only down 
intended, in the character of re fm aie be able to thew his face, as he 
dicisiten, eon snd all- OX 5 does he not fometimes, after 
firey the patients, tho’ wes iat raed 4 — 
Cher Aeder of ewhat tedious in the execution ?” 
Sutton’s sndenled tan es © os ee eee oem 
thority of Mr. C ae medicines; and confirms this by the au- 
the new method ; and _ = — himfelf an jr Bowe of 
: 7 . . 
practice of Mr. Peale, one of Mr, Sutton’ acquainted with the 
“ if infecti ° S partners. 
noftrils or Nee “a Mr. Chandler, thould be received by the mouth 
thi ’ nnot imagine an of thefe iCi : 
s fort of fmall-pox Kik 1€ any medicines would make 
site aemeasl hy . e to the inoculated, nay, they have often failed 
often as me Peer x, even in the hands of Mr. Peale, almoft as 
“ lf the m mage o 
fhould ‘te pray ~ not do any good in the natural fmall-pox, I 
Mr. Sutton’s method fel ras in pottage, in inoculated patients. That 
siaely a miftake . fo, weed fails thaw the old, in giving the infection 
repeated, after urgin the | vave often, very often, feen the operation 
even days to clea gr neceflity of purging once in the interval of 
_ of diet, hing, dhs os od . tl “¢? f pomigaae cg ac An 
a riod of the infeét 
But . be ye be miftaken in the Pcs Bsa ys Mr. 
eale him{elf “thes sytveesy that feveral who have been sean ts S = 
Wards been cen ead taken the natural infeétion, howe alite 
y bim, and have {wallowed as many pills’ as he 
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* Our Author’ ‘5 not 
1uthor’s language is not always the moft elegant or correét. 
chofe 
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chofe to give them; and yet have died,—why then there is an end of 
preparation and medicines. 

‘© A confiderable farmer in the parifh of Wickham*, hada pretty ful 
crop of the natural fmall-pox, which however was proceeding repule 
thro’ its ftages ; on the 6th day the puftules were growing very properly 
the face and head {welling, and a proper degree of {pitting was come oo 
when the impatience of thofe about him, made them fend for Mr, Peale. 
who, as I am informed from very good authority, immediately gave hin 
feven pills, ordered him to be taken out of bed, and placed Oppofite to 
an open window in the month of February, with future direétions, to 
take a dofe of manna and falts every other day till he was well, The 
pills brought on a violent convulfive vomiting, which had like to have 
killed him on the inftant: but by the help of fome proper, but now fo 
much decried cordials, it was checked: and though the puftules imme. 
diately fell, a delirium came on, large blue ipots appeared, the fel, 
ling of the face fubfided, the {pitting went quite off, and never could 
be again reflored ; yet with great care, and the farther help of cordial 
joined with antifeptics, he was at laft happily and fafely carried thro’ jt, 

‘* A girl of fixteen was prepared by Mr. Peale, and inoculated at Ps. 
trickfbourn on Tuefday, the natural {mall-pox appeared on Wednefday; 
here was time enough for the pill to exert itielf, but no pill was given; 
and though Mr. Peale was folely concerned, he endeavoured to faye 
her with a bitter mixture and very four drops, which probably were g 
decoction of the bark, and elixir of vitriol ; however they failed, and 
the girl dicd, But, had this celebrated pill been poflifled of the 
powers fo liberally afcribed to it, would he not have depended for the 
cure on that alone? If thefe were not fufficient. I could enumerate 
feveral other cafes of this fort: but that would be taking up my readers 
time to no purpole.” 

‘ The cafes related by Mr. Chandler had like (fays Mr. B.) to have 
been claffed under the title of murder, By the offittance of Mr. Peale, 
partner with Mr Surton and his coadjutor’s repellent pill, and the cold air 
of February preffing in at the open window, oppofite to which the patient 
was placed, from the moit favourable fymptoms of recovery was this 

or man reduced to death’s door, and would have walked out, had 
not farther cordials and antifeptics been timely adminiitred. The nextcae 
prepared and inoculated by Mr. Peale, on the Tuefday, and the final. 
pox appezred the day following, and the died.’ 

As the determination of the point in queftion entirely depend 
upon the authority of facts; Mr. Bromiei!! requefts all thol, 
who may have impartially obtained accounts relative to this 
fubject, to communicate them ; and thefe he will publith, to- 
gether with the name of the perfon who has taken the trouble 
to collect fuch accounts. 























* Mr. Chandler is ftill quoted; as our Readers will obferve by t 
double inverted commas. 
D. 
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Certain antient Tracts concerning the Management of landed Pro- 
perty, republifhed. 8vo. 4s. Bathurft. 1767. 


HE advertifement on the back of the title page, is all the 
information given by the modern editor, concerning this 
republication : it runs thus : 

‘ The following Treatifes are reprinted, partly on account of 
their ulefulnefs, and partly for the fake of their antiquity. The 
book was become exceedingly fcarce, has been much fought af- 
ter, and purchafed fometimes at ahigh price. The Hu/bandry, 
and the Surveying, are attributed, and with good reafon, to that 
moft able judge Sir Anthony Fitzherbert. The tranflation of the 
AOFOS OIKONOMIKOS of Xenophon is the. beft verfion of 
that piece in the Englifh language ; and exprefles with fome 
fuccefs the fimple and unaffeéted ftile, and the humorous and 
fagacious dialogue of that elegant writer. Upon the whole, 
they all very well deferved to be refcued from oblivion; and if 
they fhall aftord their readers either information or amufement, 
the Editor’s purpofe will be anfwered.’ 

It is needlefs to fay any thing refpecting this traét of Xeno- 
phon, farther than what regards the tranflation ; and though it 
is without date, the reader may conceive, from the language of 
the prefatory note behind the title page, that it is of fome 
antiquity. 

‘ This boke of houfeholde, full of hyghe wifedome, written 
by the noble philofopher Xenophon, the fcholer of Socrates, 
the whiche for his fwete eloquence, and incredyble facilitie, was 
furnamed Mufa Attica, that is to fay, the fonge of Athenes : 
is ryght counnyngly tranflated out of the Greke tonge in Eng- 
lyfhe, by Gentian Hervct, at the defyre of mayfter Geffrey Pole, 
= boke for the welihe of this realme, I deme very profitable 
to be red.’ 

The book of hufbandry is a treatife of hufbandry in the moft 
exterfive and enlarged fenfe of the word ; 2s comprehending 
not only the oeconomical, but alfo the. moral, and religious 
duty of a farmer. . 

The {tate of hufbandry, like other things, undergoes alter- 
ation; but thefe old inftrutions contain many good practical 
obfervations aud maxims ; tho’ they are delivered in fuch anti- 
quated language, interlarded with fcraps of Latin, that they 
ére rather to be vaiued as a curious collection for the time of day 
in which they were written, than to confult as rules of condudt. 
It treats of the utenfils of agriculture, ploughing, fowing, and 
other articles of tillage ; with many receipts for the difeafes of 


‘cattle; the management of fruit, timber-trees, and fences; fe- 


veral principles of houfhold oecunomy, and duties of family 
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religion, 
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As much has lately been faid of the comparative Value of 
horfes and oxen for employment in tillage; the fentiments of 
this antient writer on that queftion, will ferve as a fpecimen of 
the work : 

‘ Whether is better, a Plough of Horfes, or a Plough of Oxey 

‘ It is to be known, whether is better a plough of horfes « 
a plough of oxen, and therein mefemeth oughte to be made ; 
diftinétion. For in fomme places, a horfe plough is better, the 
if to fay, in every place, whereas the hufbande has fevera] paf. 
tures, to put his oxen in, whan they come fro theyr warke 
there the oxe plough is better. For an oxe maye not endure bi 
warke, to labour all daye, and then to be put to the commons, 
or before the herdman, and to be fette in a foulde al nyghte 
without meate, and to go to his labour in the mornynge. But 
and he be put in a good pafture all nyghte, he will labour moche 
of all the daye dayely. 

‘ And oxen wy! plowe in tough cley and upon hylly grounde, 
whereas horfes wy] ftande ftyll. And whereas is now fuerall 
paftures, there the horfe plowe is better, for the horfes may be 
teddered, or tyed upon leys, balkes, or hades, whereas oxen 
may not be kept: and it is not ufed to tedder them, but in fewe 
places. And horfes wyl goo fafter than oxen on euen grounde 
or lyghte grounde, and be quicker for carriage, but they be 
farre more coftly to kepe in wynter, for they muft have bothe 
hey and corne to eate, and ftrawe for lytter, they muft be well 
fhodde on all foure fete, and the gere that they fhall drawe with 
is more coftly than for the oxen, and fhorter whyle it wyll laf. 
And oxen wyll eate but ftraw, and a lyttel hey, the whiche is 
not halfe the cofte that the horfes muft have, and they have no 

fhoes as the horfes have. And if any forance coine to the horle, 
or waxe olde, broyfed or blynde, than he is lytte! worthe, and if 
any forance come to an oxe, waxe olde, broyfed or blynde, 
for iis. he may be fedde, and than he is mannes meate, and as 
good or better than ever he was. And the horfe, whan he dythe, 
is bur caryen. And therefore mefemeth, all thynges confydered 
the ploughe of oxen is much more profitable than the ploughe 
of horfes.’ 

The general inftructions in this tract refpe€t the duty of the 
hufbandman ; but our worthy countryman has not overlooked 
the peculiar province of the houfewife: in attending to this, tt 
will be natural to lament the degeneracy of manners fo ob 
fervable between the rules prefcribed in thefe auncient precepts, 
and the practice of modern life. He, among other wholefome 
documents to ‘he houfewife, gives her the following advice: 

© What Warkes a Wyfe fhulde do in generall. 

¢ Firft in a mornyng when thou arte waked, and purpofefte 

to ryfe, lyfte up thy hande, and bleffe the, and make a fygne Ps 
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the holy croffe, In nomine patris, ct filii, et fpiritus fanéti, 
Amen. In the name of the father, the fonne, and the holy 
oofte. And if thou faye a Pater nofter, an Aue, and a Crede, 

and remember thy Maker, thou fhalte {pede moche the better, 
And whan thou arte vp and redy, than firft fwepe thy houfe, 
drefle vp thy dysfheborde, and fette all thynges in good order 
within thy houfe: milke thy kye, fecle thy calues, fye up thy 
mylke, take vppe thy chyldren, and araye theym, and prouyde 
for thy hufbandes brekefafte, dynner, fouper, and for thy chyl- 
dren and feruauntes, and take thy parte with theym. And to 
ordyne corne aud malte to the myll, to bake and brue withall 
whanne nede is. And meete it to the myll, and fro the myll, 
and fe that thou haue thy meafure agayne befide the tolle, or 
elles the myller dealeth not truely with the, or els thy corne is 
not drye as it fhoulde be. ‘Thou muft make butter, and chefe 
whan thou maift, ferue thy fwyne bothe mornynge and euen- 
ynge, and gyue thy poleyn meate in the mornynge, and whan 
tyme of the yere commeth, thou muft take hede howe thy 
hennes, duckes, and geefe do ley, and to gather vp theyr egges, 
and whan they waxe brodye, to fette them there as noo beattes, 
fwyne, nor other vermyn hurte them. And thou mufte knowe, 
that all hole footed fowles wyll fytte a moneth, and all clouen 
footed fowles wyll fytte but three wekes, excepte a peyhenne, 
and greatte fowles, as cranes, buftardes, and fuche other. 
And whan they haue broughte forthe theyr byrdes, to fee 
that they be well kepte from the gleyd, crowes, fullymartes, 
and other vermynne. Andin the begynnynge of Marche, or 
lyttell afore, is tyme for a wyfe to make her garden, and to 
gette as many good fedes and herbes as fhe canne, and {pecially 
fuche as be good for the potte, and to eate: and as ofte as nede 
thall requyre, it mufte be weded, for els the wedes wy] ouer- 
growe the herbes. And alfo in Marche is tyme to fowe flaxe 
and hempe; for I haue harde olde haufwyues faye, that betier 
is Marche hurdes, than Apryll flaxe, the reafon appereth : but 
howe it fhulde be fowen, weded, pulled, repeyled, watred, 
wasfhen, dryed, beaten, braked, tawed, hecheled, fpon, wound- 
en, wrapped, and wouen, it nedeth not for me to fhewe, for 
they be wife ynough, and thereof may they make fhetes, bord- 
clothes, towels, fhertes, fmockes, and fuche other necefliryes, 
and therfore let thy diftaffe be alwaye redye for a paftyme, that 
thou be not ydle. And vndouted a woman can not gette her 
lyuynge honeftly with fpynnynge on the diftaffe, but it ftop- 
peth a gap, and mufte nedes be had. The bolles of flaxe, 
when they be ripeled of, muft be rideled from the wedes, and 
made drye with the fon, to get out the fedes. Howe be it. cne 
maner of linfede, called loken fede, wyll not open by the fon : 
and therefore, whan they be drye, they mufte Le fore.bruifed 
and 
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and broken, the wiues knowe howe, and than winowed ang 
kepte drye, tyll yere tyme come agayn. Thy female hempe 
muft be pulled trom the churle hempe, for that beareth no 
fede, and thou muft do by it, as thou dydeft by the flay, 
The churle hempe bearcth fede, and beware that byrdes eate jt 
not, as it groweth: the hemp thereof is not foo good as the 
female hempe, but yet it wyll do good feruyce. May fortune 
fometime, that thou fhalt haue fo many thinges to do, that thoy 
fhalt not well knowe where is beft to begyn: Than take hede, 
which thing fhoulde be the greatteft lofle, if it were not done, 
and in what {pace it would be done; than thinke what is the 
greateft lofle, and there begyn. But in eafe that thynge, that 
is of greatefte loffe, wy!l be longe in doynge, and thou myghtefte 
do thre or foure other thynges in the meane whyle, thanne 
loke well, if all thefe thynges were fette together, whiche of 
them were the greatteft lofle, and if all thefe thynges be of 
greater loffe, and may all be done in as fhorte fpace as the other, 
than doo thy many thynges fyrfte. 

‘ It is conuenyente for a houfbande, to haue fhepe of his owne 
for many caufes, and than maye his wife haue part of the woll, 
tc make her hufbande and her felfe fome clothes. And at the 
leafte waye, fhe maye haue the lockes of the fhepe, eyther to 
make clothes or blankettes, and couerlettes, or bothe: and if 
fhe haue no woll of her owne, fhe may take woll to fpynne of 
clothe makers, and by that meanes fhe maye haue a conuenyent 
lyuynge, and many tymes to do other warkes. It is a wyues 
occupation, to ‘wynowe al] maner of cornes, to make malte, 
to wasfhe and wrynge, to make heye, fhere corne, and in 
time of nede to helpe her hufbande to fyll the mucke 
wayne or dounge carte, dryue the ploughe, to loode hey, corne, 
and fuche other. And to goor ride to the market, to fel butter, 
chefe, mylke, egges, chekyns, capons, hennes, pygges, gele, 
and all maner of cornes. And alfo to bye all maner of necef- 
farye thynges belongynge to housfholde, and to make a trewe 
rekenynge and accompte to her houfbande, what fhe hath re- 
ceyued, and what fhe hath payed. And yf the houfbande go 
to the market, to bye or fell, as they ofte do, he than to fhewe 
his wife in lyke maner. For if one of them fhoulde vie to de- 
ceyue the other, he deceyueth hym felfe, and he is not lyke to 
thryue ; and therefore they mufte be trewe eyther to other. ! 
coulde peraduenture fhewe the houfbandes dyuerfe poyntes, 
that the wyues deceyue them in: aud in lyke maner, howe 
hufbandes deceyue theyr wyues : but if | fhoulde do fo, I fhoulde 
fhewe mo fubtyll poyntes of deceypt, than either of them knewe 
of before ; and therefore me femeih befte to holde my peace, 
leaft I fhoulde do as the knyght of the toure dyd, the whiche had 


many fayre doughters, and of fatherly loue that he es to 
‘ them, 
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them, he made a boke, to a good entente, that they myghte 
efchewe and flee from vyces, and folowe vertues. Inthe whiche 
boke he fhewed, that if they were wowed, moued, or ftyred by 
any man, after fuche a maner as he there fhewed, that they 
fhulde withftande it. Inthe whiche boke he fhewed fo mazy 
wayes, howe a man fhoutde atteyne to his purpofe, to brynge 
a woman to vice, the whiche wayes were fo naturall, and the 
wayes to come to theyr purpofe were foo fubtylly contryued, 
and craftely fhewed, that harde it wold be for any woman to 
refyfte or deny theyr defyre. And by the fayd boke hath made 
bothe the men and the women to knowe more vyces, fubtyltye, 
and crafte, than euer they fhulde haue knowen, if the boke had 
not ben made: in the whiche boke he named hym felfe the 
knight of the towre. And thus I Icue the wyues to ufe theyr 
occupations at theyr owne difcreation.’ 

That the good wives may not accufe us of partiality, we fhall 
not omit the following 

© Shorte Leffon for the Hufbande. 

¢ One thinge I wy! aduife the to remembre, and fpecially in 
wynter tyme, whan thou fyttefte by the fyre, and haft fupped, 
to confyder in thy mynde, whether the warkes that thou, thy 
wyfe, and thy feruantes fhall do, be more auauntage to the, 
than the fyre and candell lyghte, meate and drynke that they 
fhall fpende, and if it be more auantage, than fyt ftyll; and 
if it be not, than go to thy bedde and flepe, and be vppe betyme, 
and breake thy fafte before day, that thou mayfte be all the 
fhorte wynters day about thy bufynes. At grammer fcole I 
learned a verfe, that is this, Sanat, fandtificat, et ditat furgere 
mane. Thatis to fay, Erly ryfyng maketh a man hole in body, 
holer in foule, and rycher in goodes. And this me femeth fhuld 
be fufficient inftruétion for the hufbande to kepe meafure.’ 

The treatife on furveying, the laft in this colle&tion, and by 
the writer of the forgoing tract on hufbandry ; is dated in 1539. 
Here the writer appears chiefly in his legal capacity, and treats 
of the cuftoms of manors; though it alfo contains hints of ad- 
vice, by which gentlemen who hold land in their own hands 
may, perhaps, in fome inftances, affift their experience. N. 





An Effay on the Difeafes moft fatal to Infants. Ta which are added 
Rules to be obferved in the nurfing of Children > With a particular’ 


View to thofe who are brought up by Hand. Small 8vo. as. 6d. 
Cadell, 1767, 


Load of medicines is in all cafes to be condemned, buf 
particularly where infants are the patients.—The little 


eilay before us, is chiefly to be commentded for its fimplicity in 


this refpect.— Many of the obfervations are plain and ufeful ; 
and the medicines, few, efficacious, and eafy to be adininiftred. 
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The difeafes moft incident and fatal to infants, fays our, 


author, during the firft few rnonths after their birth, are, inwarg 
fits, the thrufh, loofe, four, curdied or green ftools, the wate 
gripes, and convulfions.— ¢ Inward fits, as they are calied, are 
in general the firft complaint that appears in children, and, as far 
as I have obferved, moit, if not all infants, during the firf 
months, are more or, lefs liable to theni. ‘The fymptoms are 
thefe. The child appears as if it was afleep, only the eyelids 
are not quite clofed, and if you obferve them narrowly, you thal] 
fee the eycs frequently twinkle, with the white of them turned 
up. ‘There is a kind of tremulous motion in the mufcles of the 
face and lips, which produces fomething like a fimper or a fmile, 
and fometimes almoit the appearance of alaugh. As the dif. 
order increafes, the infant’s breath fecms now and then to ftop 
for alittle; the nofe becomes pinched, thers a pale circle 
about the cyes and mouth, which fometimes changes to livid, 
and comes and goes by turns ; the child ftarts, efpecially if you 
go to ftir it, tho’ never fo gently, or if you make any noife 
near it. Thus difturbed, it fighs, or breaks wind, which gives 
relief for a little, but prefently it relapfes into the dozing.. 
Sometimes it ftruggles hard before it can break wind, and 
feems as if falling into convulfions ; but a violent burft of wind: 
from the ftomach, or vomitinz, or a loud fit of crying, fets all 
to rights again. As the child increafes in ftrength, thefe fits 
are the more apt to go off fpontancoufly, and by degrees; but 
in cafe they do not, and if there is nothing done to remove-them, 
they cither degenerate inte an almoft conftant droufinefs, (which 
is {ucceeded by a fever and the thrufh) or elfe they terminate: 
in vomitings, four, curdled, or green itools, the watery-gripes, 
and convuiiions. The thrufh indeed very often terminates in 
thefe lait fymptoms. Wherefore as thefe complaints naturally 
run into one another, or fucceed each other, they may be con- 
fidered, in a manner, as only different fiages of the fame dif- 
eafe, and which derive their origin from the fame caufe. Thus, 
the inward fits may be looked upon as the firft ftage of the dif- 
order; the fever, and the thrufh (when it happens) as the fe- 
cond; the vomitings, four, curdled, green, or watery ftools, 
as the third ; and convulfions, as the !ait.’ 

Our author takes care afterwards to obferve, that thefe com- 
plaints do not always fucceed each other in the fame regular 
manner. Many have four, -green {ftools, without ever having 
the thrufh ; many have the thrufh without watery-gripes; and 
fome the watery-gripes without having the thrufh. : 

After giving the diagnoftics and caufes of thefe diforders, in 
which we meet with nothing that particularly demands our 
notice; Mr. Armftrong next proceeds to his method of cure.— 
in all thefe difeafes, his principal dependence is upon the 
ANTI- 
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ANTIMONIAL WINE, or the TARTAR EMETIC.—The anti- 
monial wine he gives in the dofe of five drops, even to infants 
afew days after their birth, and encreafes the dofe afterwards in 
proportion to the age of the child, but always fo as to act as a 
very gentle emetic.— The tartar emetic is thus given ; one grain 
is difolved in three ounces of water, and fweetened with a lit- 
tle fyrup: one tea fpoonful of this folution, our author con- 
fiders, as equal to five drops of the antimonial wine.—One 
24th part of agrain of tartar emetic, is an extremely fmall dofe, 
and from our own experience we apprehend not equal to five 
drops of the antimonial wine: we have given both the one and 
the other for feveral years; the tartar emetic hardly ever ina 
lefs dofe than one eighth of a grain, except the little patient ap- 
peared to have an unfyd{fal degree of irritability. —The anti- 
monials thus exhibited, not only unload the fir/? paffages in the 
moft eafy and expeditious manner, but at the fame time have 
a very falutary effect upon the nervous fyftem.—Mr. Armftrong 
would probably have been more fuccefsful in his practice with 
the Jpicacoan, if inftead of two or three grains, he had given it 
in much fmaller dofes.—The beft topical application in the 
thrufh, our Author fays, is the white vitriol diflolved in com- 
mon water, barley water, or the pectoral decoétion. 

Mr. Armftrong proceeds to TEETHING, the RAsH which 
fometim¢s accompanies teething, the SMALL-Pox, MEASLES, 
and CHIN-CoUGH : he is very concife upon each of thefe, and 
recommends the antimonial wine or the folution of tartar 
emetic as the beft medicines. The rules to be obferved in the 
nurfing of children, with a particular view to thofe who are brought 
up by hand, are plain, fenfible, and ufeful. 

‘ That part of medicine, fays our author, in the beginning of 
this eflay, which regards the difeafes of infants, has hitherto 
Jain uncultivated, or at leaft been much neglected. Ido not 
pretend to account for this ftrange neglect, nor is it to my pur- 
pofe.—We funpofe our Author means, the general management 
of infants; for Harris, Aftruc, Brouzet, Boerhaave, Van Swie- 
ten, Hoffman, and many others, have treated of the acute dif- 
eafes of children. But, the contents of this little traét, being, 
we prefume, the refult of Mt. Armfrong’s own experience, 
they may, as fuch, be confidered as a valuable addition to one 
of the moft neceflary branches of the medical art. D 
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Eibernia Curiofa. A Letter froma Gentleman in Dublin to 
his Friend at Dover in Kent, giving a general View of the 
Manners, Cuftoms, Difpofitions, &c. of the Inhabitants of 
Ireland. With occafional Obfervations on the State of Trade 
and Agriculture in that Kingdom, And including an Ac- 
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count of fome of its moft remarkable Curiofities. ColleQed 
in a Tour through the Kingdom in 1764: and ornamented 
with Plans of the principal Originals, engraved from Draw. 
ings taken on the Spot. 8vo. 3s. Flexney. 1767, | 


| HE people of England have, for many ages, conceived 

_ a very contemptible opinion of Ireland, of its produCtions, 
its inhabitants, and every thing relating toit. The author * of 
the prefent tract has had the curiofity to fatisfy himfelf, upon the 
fpot, of many things relating to the natural, civil, and ec. 
clefiaftical hiftory of that country; and in this letter he com- 
municates his oblervations to the public. And indeed thefe ob. 
fervations feem, as he aflerts in the preface, to be written with 
candor and ingenuity, untinctured with prejudice or partiality, 
Such as the originals appeared to him, with an honett freedom, 
and without refpect of perfons, he has, in every cafe, endea- 
voured to depicture to. his readers.” And he afterwards adds, 
¢ That to have contributed even, by the prefent fhortand im. 
perfeét outlines, towards the removal and obliteration of any 
mational and illiberal prejudices, and promote a greater inter-. 
courfe of our gentlemen of fortune and curiofity with a country 
that, in a natural view of it efpecially, deferves more attention 
than is generally given to it, will be the fource of the moft 
agreeable reflections to him.’ ) 

After relating what was curious in his journey from London 
to Holyhead, and in his voyage from thence to Dublin, the 
author gives us an account of that city. He fays ¢ Dublin isa 
large, populous, and, for the greater part of it, a well built 
city.— The two houfes of parliament are infinitely fuperior, in 


point of grandeur and magnificcnce, to thofe of Weftminfter. 


The houfe of lords is perhaps as elegant a room as any in Great 
Britain or Ireland.—The college-livrary, from the number of 
volumes it contains, the magnificence and neatnefs of the room, 
and the convenient difpofition of the books and defks, for the 
ufe of the ftudents, 1s wel] deferving the notice of a traveller.— 
The whole extent of the city of Dublin may be about one 


‘third of London, including Weftminfter and Southwark.— 


The inhabitants of this city, and indeed of the whole kingdom, 
thofe of them that are people of any fortune, are genteel, 


nis fenfible and fociable ; and in general well affected to 
E 


the Epglith (2s well they may, being originally Englifh them- 
felves) and their drefs, fafhions and diverfions are taken from 
them.—They pique themfelyes much on their hofpitality in all 
parts of the kingdom: but indeed their hofpitality partakes toe 


_* Mr, J. Buth of the County of Kent. 
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much of intemperance. The fum and quinteflence of true hof- 
pitality is expreffed in that fingle line of Pape, 
Welcome the coming, Speed the going Friend. 

In which is implyed an abience of every {pecies of compulfion 
or reftraint, and. (which is the true. fterling hoilpitality) the 
making the choice of your gueft the meafure of your friendfhip 
and entertainment. But to attempt to fend him away drunk, 
is furely fetting him off with but with very ill /peed.’ 

Speaking of the Irifh in general, he fays, ‘ they are very far from 
being what they have been too ojten and unjuftly reprefented as, 
a nation of wild Jrifh. 1 have traverfed che whole country, and 
generally found them, even the very loweit clafs of the natives, 
very civil and obliging. Miferable and opprefied as they are, 
an Englifhman will find as much civility in general, as amongft 
the fame clafs in his own country.—In relating the caufes of 
of the mifery of the poor, he fays, it proceeds from the extreme 
tyranny and feverity of the landlords and clergy, who exact 
‘their heavy rents and tithes, even of the potatoes, with the 
fevercft rigour : and then adds, I am forry to tell you that too 
many of thefe are Englijh parfons. For ‘the love of God and 
_ charity, fend no more of this fort over, for here they become a 
fcandal to their country and to humanity. But you muft add to 
thefe the exactions of the ftill more abfolute catholic prieft, who 
comes armed with the terrors of damnation, to demand the full 
quota of his offerings.’ 

With regard to the trade and importance of Ircland, our 
author obferves, * that it would be a rich country, if made the 
moft of ; if its trade were not reduced by unnatural reftrictions — 
and Egyptian kind of politicks from without, and its agricul- 
ture fupprefled by more unnatural matters within. How the 
increafing wealth of that kingdom, from whatever fource, 
fhould be injurious to England, with which it is fo clofely con- 
nected ; or that the putting it into the power of Ireland to de- 
rive fuch immenfe additional fums tothe public wealth, in which 
both kingdoms muft participate, fhould be injurious to the 
general welfare of either, is intirely beyond my comprehenfion. 
To prohibit the importation of fuch commodities as our own 
country is already fufficiently provided with, muft, even to an 
Irifhman, appear juft and rea‘onable. But that they fhould be 
excluded fiom, or reftrained in, their trade to almoft all the 
reft of the world, is a fpecies of policy, the wifdom of which, 
with deference to our adminiftrators of the Hibernian depart- 
ment, I own, is to me not eafily intelligible.’ | 

_It hath always been the policy of every wife government, to 
Sive every poflible encouragement to their colonies, becaufe 
what they acquire muft turn at laft to the advantage of the 
mother country. If we régard Ireland as a vaft colony of 
= Britons, 
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Britons, as in its prefent ftate it certainly is, fhould we not look 
upon the Irifh as parts of ourfelves ; as the defcendants of thofe 
brave men whem we fent out to fupport and eftablith the Briz 
tifh government and proteftant reiigion in that important ifland? 
The principles of juftice and humanity certainly oblige us to 
treat them, in all refpects, like ourfelves. But when this addi. 
tional confideration forces itielf upon us, that the more th 
gain by trade, the more we get from them, this fhould fure] 
induce us to take off all reftraints from their commerce, and 
leave it to them as open and free as the light of the fun and the 
blowing of the wind. An eminent author, forty years ago, 
proved, that, by the rents of the vaft Irifh eftates which are 
{pent in England by the noblemen and gentlemen of that coun. 
try, who conftintly or occafionally refide bere; by the Jar 
bills remitted to fupport the ftudents at the inns of court, the 
univerfities, and other fchools; by the great expence of thofe 
who come to (olicit for preferment in the church, the law, the 
army, the navy, &c. by vaft fums fpent by Irifh gentlemeg 
who come to indulge their curiofity and pleafure, to fee their 
king, the royal family and court ; by great numbers who refort 
to Bath, Buxton, Scarborough, &c. there could not be at that 
time (and it hath increafed prodiziovfly fince} lefs than a mil- 
lion fterling annually fent over from Ireland to England, for 
which nothing ever returned to that country : and the Author 
gces fo far as to fay, that this is more than England gains neat, 
on a fair balance, by their trade with all the reft of the world 
befide. If this be the tafe then, if England gets {uch immenfe 
fums by the irifh, fhould we not rather encourage than difcou- 
rage them? Should we not look upon the Irifh as induftrious 
bees making honey for us? The riches of Ireland muft always 
center in England. Jf they were therefore ten times as rich ag 
they are, we fhould get ten times as much by them. 

We have been afiured, by a gentleman who knew them both, 
that though Sir Robert Walpole and Sir John Barnard dif, 
agreed in almoft every political meafure, yet they heartily 
apreed in this, that all reftriion fhould be taken from the 
trade of Ircland: but in their time, the true intezeft of Great 
Britain, in this refpect, was fo little underftood, and the pos 
pular prejudice ran fo {trong againft their opinion, that perhaps 
it would have endangered the life, we are fure it would have 
endangered the intereft, of either of thofe great men, to have 
publicly propofed it. But, thank God, people’s eyes begin to 
be open to the truth and their own intereft. “They now perceive 
that there would be no more danger in allowing their brethren 
on the weit fide of St! George’s Channel a free trade, than 
there is in allowing it to thofe on the weft fide of the Severn. 
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The woollen trade is our favourite ftaple: but are not the 
French, our implacable enemies, beating us out of that trade? 
Have they not ingrofied almoft a// of that to the Levant? and 
have they not outdone us fo far in that to Portugal, as to em- 
bolden thofe ingrates to tell us publicly, they will deal with 
France rather than with us, as the French fupply them with 
thefe goods at a cheaper rate? and fhall we tamely refign this 
profitable branch of trade to our enemies, when we might carry 
jt on, in Ireland, with fo great advantage to ourfelves? If the 
Jrith fhould gain an immediate profit by this or any other trade, 
it will certainly be the means of bringing more riches to Eng- 
land: and though it fhould all remain amongft themfelves, 
which is impoffible, yet it would be there in the hands of our 
friends, to fupport our armies, fleets, and government. 

Befides the charge of 12,0c0 military men, which theIrifh con- 
ftantly maintain, there is at prefent a {um of about 100,000]. per 
ann. granted in PENSIONS upon their eftablifhment, moft of it to 
our royal family and the favourites of our court, and confequently 
remitted here. If Ireland was richer, more might be drained 
from thence in proportion. How many of our grandees wallow 
in the higheft luxury here, from the hard labour and penury of 
the poor peaiants and tradefmen there! Can the Irifh then be 
any way looked upon as our enemies or rivals? No, furely, 
but as our beft friends !—The Author of this Letter faw things 
in this light; and therefore we hope it will be excufed, that 

we have endeavoured a little to illuftrate them. 

Mr Bufh makes fome obfervations upon the Irifh language, 
and fays it is the neareft to the Wel of. any language upon 
earth: and no wonder, fince they were originally the fame, 
and only different dialects of the Celtic, which was, of old, the 
common language of the weftern parts of Europe. But now 
Englifh is fpoke by every body, even by the loweft of the people, 
all over Ireland. Sothat we may venture to foretell, that in a 
very little time there will be no remains of their old tongue in 
that country ; as we are fure there is- not at prefent the hun- 
dredth part of what there is in Wales. ) 

Mr. Bufh fays, Ireland is now fo deftitute of wood, that he 
is confident there is as much timber growing in the county of 
Kent, as in that whole ifland. 

He takes notice of fome of the principal towns in Ireland, 
and informs us of what is moft remarkable in Cork, Kilkenny, 
Waterford, Limerick, &c. When he fpeaks of Derry, he 


fays, It is the cleaneft, beft built, and moft beautifully fituated of 


any town in Ireland. Excepting Cork, he thinks it as convenient 
as any for commerce, foreign or domeftic; and, but for the re- 
firigtions on the trade of Ireland, would, ina few years, be- 
coms a flourifhing and wealthy city. All this town and its li- 
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berties belong to the twelve companies of London, who receive 
prodigious fums for the rent thereof every year. This city mutt, 
as he obferves, be for ever memorable on account of the fevere 
fiege it nobly fuftained, for thirteen weeks, in the reign of 
King William, in defence of the glorious caufe of liberty, 

He then gives a very particular account of that wonderful na. 
--tural curiofity called the Giant's Caufeway ; and prefents us with 
a very juft print of it. ‘This is a vaft group of columns, or pil- 
lurs, clolely united together, and each of them a pentagon ; 
yet, what is very extraordinary, and particularly curious, there 
are not two columns in ten thoufand, that either have their 
fides equal among themfelves, or whofe figures are alike, Nor 
is the compolition of thefe pillars lefs deferving the attention 
of the curious fpeétator. They are not of one folid ftene in an 
upright pofition, but compefed of feveral fhort lengths curioufl 
joined, not with flat furfaces, but articulated into each other 
‘ Jike ball and focket; and thisis not vifible but by disjoining the 
two ftones. The depth of the concavity or convexity is gene- 
rally about three or four inches, and what is ftil} further re- 
martkable of the joints, the convexity and correfpondent conca- 
vity is not conformed to the external angular figure of the co- 
lumn, but exa&ily round, and as large as the fize or diameter 
of the column will admit. It is ftill farther remarkable that the 
articulations of thefe joints are frequently inverted. In fome 
"the concavity is upwards, in others the reverfe.—What is vety 

extraordinary, and equally curious in this phenomenon is, that 
notwithftanding the univerfal diffimilitude of the columns, both 
as to their figure and diemeter, and though perfeétly diftin& 
from top to bottom; yet is the whole arrangement fo clofely 
combined at all points, that hardly a knife can be introduced 
between them, either on the fides or angles. ‘That this is a 
work of NATURE there can be no doubt. Se 
Nor is this the only extraordinary natural produ@ion in this 
ifland. ‘There is hardly a river in the kingdom, but what is or- 
namented, more or. lefs, in its courfe, with beautiful cafcades, 
watcrfalls, or falmon-leajys, as they are ufually called, from the 
infinite number of falmen, which, at the feafon of the year for 
‘{pawning, are feen leaping up the falls, many of them to the 
height of fifieen or twenty feet. : f A 
The Author then gives us a new and curious hypothefis.con- 
cerning the formation of Irifh bogs. He fays, it is univerfally 
‘obfervable that the furface of thefe bogs is covered with a fhort, 
thick, and matted kind of heath, which, as it grows and thickens 
at. the top, vegetates at the bottom into a clofe and extremely 
radicous texiu.e, which, from its low fituation, being replete 
with moifture, natura!ly throws out fucceflively annual growths 
of this exceedingly ramified heath,:a great part of which par 
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and fcatters upon every return of the winter, and moulders on 
the furface, where it clofes and forms another ftratum of moul- 
dere@fheath, from which, in the fpring, a new and fucceflive 
fhoot of heath is produced : and thus as thefe ftrata of moul- 
dered heath are annually repeated, the inferior and internal] ve- 
setation Of the roots increafes and becomes extended higher, 
and at the bottom more confolidated.’ 

Mr. Bufh next furveys the lakes of Ireland, particularly 
Lough Neagh and Lough Earne: but defcants, very poetically, 
upon the charms of the wonderful Lake of Killarney, in the 
county of Kerry. ¢ It is, he obferves, for the moft prt, furrounded 
with enormous high mountains, the immenfe declivities of which 
are covered with woods, from their teps down to the verge of 
the waters. . The romantic intermixture of horrible impending 

recipices with thefe lofty mountains, that are covered with 
all kinds of trees and evergreens, prefent fuch a grand and beau- 
tifully variegated fcenery as is beyond defcription. Add to this 
the numberlefs rivuiets cafcading in rocky channels, fkirted 
with trees of every fort, down the fides of thefe prodigious 
mountains, fome of them to the height of an hundred yards, or 
more, at one view; while in other places are feen cataraéts or 
waterfalls, over rocky precipices, near or more diftant from 
fhore ; and the whole together, prefents fuch a grand and ftrik- 
ing profpect, as pleafes and entertains beyond imagination,’—— 
But we muft not forget that we have already inferted, in for- 
mer numbers of our Review, feveral very full defcriptions of 
this peerlefs beauty of Ireland. | 

Were we to feleét from Mr. Buth’s account of our fifter- 
ifland, every thing that might ferve to amufe or inform our 
Readers, we fhould tranfcribe almoft all that he has written. 
We therefore recommend it to all whofe curiofity or intereft 
may prompt them to know much of that country, to perufe the 
whole book, in which the Author has fhewn a compctent fhare 
of both judgment and imagination, 

We cannot, however, conclude this article, without making 
one very obvious reflection, viz. that, were our young noblemen 
and gentlemen to travel more in their own than in foreign 
countries, they would, at leaft, be as highly entertained, and 
{quander much lefs of their fortunes and their innocence than they 
commonly do. Are we not chargeable with the greateft mad- 
nefs and folly, that, with fuch infinite labour and fuch dreadful 
Cangers, we bring the riches of all parts of the globe to this 
ifland, purely that we may have the ridiculous vanity and pa- 
rade of fcattering them about the roads and the ftreets of our 
enemies ! Would not a tour round the iflands of Great Britain 
and Ireland furnith a Briton with more ufeful, proper and en- 
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_ fubfiftence ; and to punith the people for their difaffection to 
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tertaining knowlege, than what is called the grand tour Of Enn 
rope? which, for one perfon that it hath improved, hath bee 
the deftruétion of thoufands ! R. } 





Continuation of the Account of Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftory of H, 
: | ihe Second: See Review for Auguft, — meny 


S Bare GH William the Conqueror had taken the coro. 
nation oath, and was defirous of having it thought that 
he was advanced to the throne by the free confent of the people, 
yet his character was that of a tyrant ; and there was no method 
to render a tyranny fecure and {trong which he did not put in 
practice. He eftablifhed garrifons of foreign troops in all parts 
of the country, bridied the towns with forts and caftles, gained 
to his fide the braveft of his enemies by pardons and favours, if 
they would fubmit to his defpotifm, and deftroyed the reft with- 
out mercy. Sometimes he employed the moft generous cie- 
mency, and fometimes the moft terrible and barbarous cruelty, 
as he thought they would beft conduce to ferve his ends. With 
regard to London in particular, his policy led him to exempt it 
from the feverity which he ufed on other occafions. Senfible | 
that if, by the encouragements of any foreign aid, the capital 
had revolted, he would have found it difficult to prevent a ge- 
neral defection of the whole nation, he governed that city with 
a gentle hand, endeavoured to gain the affections of the citi- 
zens, and granted a charter confirming to them the benefit of 
their ancient immunities, cuftoms, and laws, with a promife 
of his royal protection, This had fo good an effect, that they 
never would engage in any rebellion or treafon againft him, but 
by their fidelity contributed greatly to the maintenance of his 
government. 

Among the many grievances complained of in the reign of 
William the Firft, none gave more uneafinefs than the inhuman 
feverity of his foreft-laws. He was not fatisfied with having 
confined to himfelf the vaft tracts. of foreft that he found in this 
kingdom ; but, to make a new one in Hamphhire, laid wafte a 
country of above thirty miles in extent, drove out all the inha- 
bitants, and deftroyed all their dwellings, not {paring even the 
churches: as much as he affected a refpe& for religion. Great 
part of Yorkfhire, and all the counties belonging to England, 
north of the Humber, he alfo Jaid wafte; that the Danes or 
the Scotch invading thofe parts of his kingdom might find no 


his government, without regarding what numbers of innocent 
perfons would be involved in that deftru€tion. We are told, 
eyen by one of the Norman hiftorians, who fpeaks of it with 
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that above a hundred thoufand men, women, and chil- 
aren, perifhed by famine in thefe ruined counties. “I'he defo- 
tation fuch, that for above fixty miles, where, before, there 
d. Bd pee many large and flourifhing towns, befides a great num 
ter of villages and fine country-feats, not a fingle hamlet was . 
to be feen ! the whole land was uncultivated, and remained in 
shat ftate even till the reign of king Henry the Second! fo that 
Attila himfelf did not more juftly deferve to be named the 
lourge of Ged than this mercilefs Norman. Indeed neither that 
Hun, nor any other deftroyer of nations, ever made worfe de- 
yaftations if! an enemy’s Country, than he did in his own. 

¢ [tis 2 remarkable thing, continues our noble Author, that 
none of the Normans, except a few that confpired with Roger 
Earl of Hereford and Radulph de Guader, fhould have ex- 
prefled the leaft difcontent againft the arbitrary proceedings of 
this haughty prince, which in feveral inftances were no lefs in- 
confiftent with their own native rights and liberties than with 
thofe of the Englifh. Certainly they were a people unaccuf- 
tomed to defpotifm, and not of a temper inclined to fybmit to 
it: but feveral reafons may be given to account for that pa- 
tence. Under a government not fully fettled, and maintaining 
itfelf more by the {word than the laws, neceflity of ftate feems 
to require and to juftify extraordinary acts of power, and to take 
of thofe reftraints from the royal authority, which calmer fea- 
fons admit. ‘The Normans knew this; and they alfo knew 
that the Englifh, the Scotch, and the Danes, were ready to 
avail themfelves of any diffention between them and their fove- 
reign. They had likewife particular motives of intereft, which 
bent their minds to more complaifance than would otherwife have 
been natural to them, and foftened the ftubbornnefs of the fpirit 
ofliberty. For, as the lands that were taken from the Englifh 
were given by the king to the foreigners in his fervice, not all 
atonce, but at many different times, as the forfeitures were 
incurred, and in fuch proportions to each as he pleafed, the de- 
fire of profiting more and more by his favour kept them under 
the yeke of a continued dependance. And to thefe checks upon 
them was added that awful refpedct for his perfon which his illuf- 
trious actions and fortune infpired. The Macedonians themfelves 
grew fervile to Alexander upon the throne of Darius. Thus 
the Normans revered in the conqueror of Harold, and the mo- 
nach of England, that glory and greatnefs, which their own 
arms had enabled him to acquire. He appeared fo fit to com- 
mand, that they would not cifpute how far they were bound to 
obey. But though they acquicfced under a prefent excefs of 
the royal prerogative, they took eHectual care that their rights 
thould obtain a legal eftablifhment. A d ftinétion is to be made 
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tyrannical, and the conftitution eftablifhed under him in th 
kingdom, which was no abfolute monarchy, but an ingraft. 


ment of the feudal tenures and other cuftoms of Nétmandy 


upon the old Saxon laws of Edward the Confeflor. He more 


‘than once fwore to maintain thofe laws, and in the fourth year 


of his reign confirmed them in parliament ; yet not without 
great alterations, to which the whole leg:flature agreed, bya 
more complete introduction of a ftrict feudal law, as jt Was 
practifed in Normandy ; which produced a different political 


fyftem, and changed both power and property in many refpeds, 


though the firft principles of that law, and general notions of it, 
had been in ufe among the Englith fome ages before. But that 
the liberty of the fubje& was not fo deftroyed by thefe alterg. 
tions, as fome writers fuppofe, plainly appears by the very fa. 
tutes that William enaéted, in one of which we find an exprefs 
declaration, ** that all the freemen in the kingdom fhould hold 
and enjoy their lands and pofleflions free from all unjuft exac- 


tion and from the tallage ; fo that nothing fhould be exaéed or 


taken from them but their free feryice, which they by right 
owed to the crown and were bound to perform.” It is further 
faid, ** that this was ordained and granted to them as an hereditary 
right for ever, by the common ccuncil of the kingdom .” which yer 
remarkable ftatute is jufily ftiled by a learned author, Natha- 
nael Bacon, the firfl magna charta of the Normans. And it ex 
tended no lefs to the Eng/t/fh than to the Normans. But it was 
ill obferved by William, who frequently aéted as if his will 
had been the only law to both nations. It muft be alfo allowed, 
that by the interpofition of many mefne lords between the crown 
and the people, and by many offices of judicature and military 
command being rendered hereditary, which under the Saxons had 
been cither elective, or granted for a fhort term, the contftitu- 
tion became more ariftocratical than before, more unequally ba- 
Janced, and in fome refpects more oppreffive to the inferior or- 
ders of freemen. Nor was the condition of the nobles them- 
felves to be envied. For there were certain burthens annexed 
to this fyftem of fiefs, which, as they naturally grew out of 
that policy, were impofed on the higheft vaffals as well as on 
the loweft, and were more grievous than any that the Saxons 
had borne under their conilitution.’ 

Among the reft of the changes that were introduced in the 


“reign of William the Firft, the lands of the bifhops and greater 


abbots, which had been held before in Frankalmoigne, or free 
alms, were, by the authority of the whole legiflature, declared 
to be baronies, and bound to the fame obligations of homage and 
military fervice, as the civil tenures of the like nature, agree- 
ably to the practice in Normandy and in France. But there 
was another alteration, which, though it was made with the 
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concurrence of parliament, effentially hurt the commonwealth : 
and that was the feparating the civil and ecclefiattical jurifdic- 
sions, which the Saxon bifhops and earls had exercifed jointly 
in the county courts, by giving the bifhops a court of theif 
own, for the fole trial of {piritual matters by the epifcopal laws. 
Though this was done under a {pecious pretence of reformation, 
and for the avoiding of confufion, it proved in its confequences 
a great caule of the corruption of the clergy, and of the ad- 
yancement of their power beyond its due bounds: for, befides 
the partiality with which they proceeded, on being thus left to 
themielves, they foon extended their judicature much further 
than the legiflature defigned, including many caufes, that in 
their own nature were purely civil, under the notion of fpiri- 
tual matters, or (as the ftatute terms it) caujes belonging to the ge- 
vernment of fouls. 

Nor was this the only inftance, in which the proceedings of 
William, with relation to the government of the church in this 
kingdom, deferve to be cenfured. After he had deprefled and 
aimoft deftroyed the Englith nobility, he thought his defpotifm 
would not be complete, while the archbifhop of Canterbury 
and other Englifh bifhops remained in their fees: to deprive 
them of which, and fill up their vacancies with foreigners de- 
voted to his own will, he had recourfe to thé pope; and in- 
vied over three legates, to be the minifters of this alteration: 
for, without the colour and aid of the papal power, he durft 
not fo offend the clergy of England. Alexander the Second 
was very glad to take this occafion of bringing that church into 
a ftate of fubjection to Rome, from which it had hitherto pre- 
ferved itfelf free beyond mere compliments and forms of refpeéct. 
The legates therefore had orders to ferve the king according to 
his wifhes ; and, none difputing what he agreed to, they were 
permitted to exercife fuch an authority and jurifdition in Eng- 
land, as never had been granted to any before. Thus, by a 
confederacy of two ufurping powers, the rights of the Englith 
church were opprefled ; which, no lefs for the fake of the crown 
than of the clergy, William would have ftrongly maintained, 
ifhe had not been feduced by the prefent fubferviency of the 
papal authority to his own particular views and interefts: for 
he knew how to refift it upon other occafions. His defire of 
humbling the pride of the Englifh bifhops, by fubjecting them 
more to the power of the pope, though he in a great meafure 
controuled that power by his own, proved in its confequences 
hurtful to his fucceflors. For the alliance between the crown 
Bs the papacy was foon diffolved by their different interefts ; 
ut between the papacy and the clergy a more ftri&t one was 
formed, which lafted much longer, and at length became too 
ong for the crown to reltrain. 
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It muft be ob.crved, however, to the hondur of this king! 
that, in the difpofal of benefices and dignities in the church, he 
chofe men of good characters, and was perfectly clear from alt 
fufpicion of fimony, notwithftanding his general avarice, He 
likewife reformed the monaftical difcipline, which had beey 
much relaxed in England. The fcandalous ignorance of the 
whole Saxon clergy gave him a good pretence to bring over fy. 
reigners of learning and parts, whom he placed in almoft all the 
epifcopal fees, and alfo at the head of many abbeys and cop. 
vents; which not a little contributed to ftrengthen his govern. 
ment. But unfortunately thefe men, with the erudition of 
Italy, where moft of them were bred, had acquired the prin 
ciples of the Italian theology ; and acting in this kingdom as if 
they had been miffionaries fent over from Rome, bent all their 
ftudies, and employed all their knowlege, to defend and pro~ 
mote the doétrines and the interefts of that fee: fo that, while, 
by thcir influence over the minds of the people, the king en- 
deavoured to fecure his own power, he ferved that of the pe 
much more than he defired or intended to do, and laid the foun- 
dations of moft of the difputes between the church and the 
crown, with which his pofterity was difturbed for feveraf ages, 

Upon the death of William the Firft, whofe charatter js 
drawn by Lord Lyttelton with a mafterly hand, William Rufus, 
the conqueror’s fecond fon, was advanced to the throne, in pre- 
ference to Robert his elder brother; partly in confequence of 
his father’s laft will, partly in confequence of the inclinations 
of the Englifh towards him, and partly by the means of Lan- 
franc, Archbifhop of Canterbury, who was the chief inftru- 
ment in perfuading the Norman lords to concur in the eleétion. 
Thefe were the circumftances that in thofe times formed a title 


to the crown, and not fucha {trict hereditary right as hath fince, ° 


except upon extraordinary emergencies, been eftablifhed, But 
the king had not reigned many months, when his throne was 
fhaken by a fudden and almoft general confpiracy of the great 
Norman lords, who, tho’ nothing had yet been done by him to 
offend them, forfook him, and, not regarding the oaths they ha¢ 
taken, efpoufed the caufe of Duke Robert. In this extremity 
William had no refource but the Englifh; and, therefore, more 
powerfully to engage their affections, he not only carefled them, 
as the friends on whom he relied, but engaged himfelf to’ them 
by the ftrongeft affurances, that he would give them better 
laws than had ever before been eftablifhed in England, take of 
all illegal taxes, and reftore to them their ancient freedom of 
hunting. This raifed him an army of thirty thoufand men, who 
ferved him bravely and faithfully in his diftrefs, and to them 
chiefly he owed his prefervation : which proves that the Englifh 
were not (as fome writers have fuppofed) reduced fo low by 
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william the Conqueror, even at the end of his reign, as to be 
mere abject drudges and faves to the Normans. Their force 
yas {uficient to maintain that prince of the royal family, who 
courted them moft, upon the throne of this kingdom, againf 
4) the efforts of the contrary faction: a very remarkable faa, 
yhich 2lmoft retrieved the honour of the nation. 

William Rufus, thus favoured by the natives of England, 
was a more lawful fovereign of it, by their election, than Ro- 
tert could be, by any right of inheritance derived from a father, 
whofe own title had been originally bad. Yet though he had 

ined this advantage, and availed himfelf of it now as his 
frongeft fupport, he ufed al! poflible means to win over the 
Norman nobility, and break their confederacy ; in whica he fo 
far fucceeded, that in a little while the whole nation fubmitted 
quietly to him, under the hope and aflurance of a good govern- 
ment. Nor were their expeétations contradiéted at firft by 
his conduct: but after fome time profperity corrupted his na- 
ture, or rather difcovered what policy and fear had concealed. 
This change was accelerated by the deceafe of Laniranc ; for, 
after the death of that prelate, the king, whofe paflions had 
been curbed by an habitual refpect for the gentle authority of a 
virtuous preceptor, grew more bold in his vices, and more im- 
patient of any counfels delivered with freedom: yet his charac- 
ter for a while remained undecided ; his great and good quali- 
ties being fo mixed with his bad, that the world was in doubt 
what judgment to form of him. But an immenfe prodigality, 
which he was forced to fupport by rapine and extortion, with 
the inftigations of Ralph Flambard, a minifter worfe than him- 
felf, determined that doubt, and made the latter years of his 
reign a continual feries of grievous oppreftions. 

We fhall not follow our noble Author through the feveral 
tranfactions that happened under William Rufus, among which 
his conteft with Anfelm, Archbifhop of Canterbury, makes no 
inconfiderable fizure : but there is a circumftance recorded con- 
cerning Malcolm, King of Scotland, which is too curious to 
beomitted. © The charaéter of this monarch, fays Lord Lyt- 
telton, cannot be better fhewn, than by one fact, which is re- 
lated from the mouth of his own fon, King David the Firft, to 
King Henry the Second, his great grandfon, by Ethelred Abbot 
of Rivaux. Having received an information, that one of his 
nobles had conceived a defign againtft his life, he enjoined the 
fri&eft filence to the informer, and took no notice of it him- 
elf, till the perfon accufed of this execrable treafon came to his 
Court, in order to execute his intention. The next morning, he 
Went to hunt, with a!! the train of his courtiers, and, when 
they had got into the deepeft woods of the foreft, drew that no- 
bleman away from the reft of the company, and fpoke to him 

thus : 
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thus: ‘*¢ Behold! we are here alone, armed, and’ mounted 
alike. Nobody fees, or hears us, or can give either of us aid 
goainft the other. If then you are a brave man, if. you have, 
courage and {pirit, perform your purpofe ; accomplifh the pro-. 
mife you have made to my enemies. If you think I Ought to be: 
Killed by you, when can you do it better? when more Oppor- 
tunely ? when more manfully * Have you prepared poifon for 
me? that is a womanifh treafon—or would you murder me jn: 
my bed? an adultere/s could do that—or have you hid a dagger 
to ftab me fecretly? that is the deed of a ruffian. Rather 
a&t like a foldier; act like aman; and fight with me hand io. 
hand; that your treafon may at leaft be free from bafenefs.” 
At thefe words, the traitor, as if he had been ftruck with g 
thunderbolt, fell at his feet, and implored his pardon. ¢ Fear 
nothing: you fhall not fuffer any evil from me ;” replied the 
king; and kept his word.’ 
~ Would the limits within which we are confined admit of it, 
we fhould be glad to infert, at large, the character which Lord 
Lyttelton has drawn of William Rufus: but we mutt content 
ourfelves with obferving, that it has, according to the opinion 
of his Lordfhip, been too much depreciated by many hiftorians, 
The character of this king was, no doubt, very faulty ; yet,’ 
notwithftanding all his faults, he was a great man. In magna. 
nimity, the firft of royal virtues, no prince ever excelled him,. 
and few have equalled. But whatever fhining qualities he might 
he pofleffed of, the mifery of England was complete in his reign. 
The nation was a prey to licentioufnefs, as much as to ty-" 
ranny; and fuffered at once the diforders of anarchy, and the’ 
oppreffions of arbitrary power. 

‘ At the death of William Rufus, his brother Duke Robert 
was in Apulia, upon his return from Jerufalem, in the con- 
queft of which he had done very great actions, and gained a re-’ 
putation for valour and conduct, equal, if not fuperior, to that 
of any of the princes affociated with him. Henry, in the mean 
time, the youngeft fon of the conqueror, being prefent in Eng- 
land, afpired to the crown. This prince had received in his 
youth fuch a tincture of learning, that he got the name of Beau- 





clerc, a title very extraordinary for any layman, but much more — 


for the fon of a great king, to obtain, in that ignorant age. 
This was no mean endowment ; and he made a good ufe of it 
but he had others ftill more valuable; great natural ftrength 
and foundnefs of mind, a cool head, a firm heart, activity, 
fteadinefs, knowlege of bufinefs, of war, and of mankind. Af- 
ter the deceafe of his father he had been very ill treated by both 
his brothers, and had learned in adverfity patience and fortitude: 
‘Taking advantage of the fatal accident which had deprived Wil- 
Jiam Rufus of his life, Henry haftened to London, where he 
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w2s elected king of England by the great council, and was 
erowned in Weftminfter-abbey, on the following Sunday, be- 
ing the fifth day of Auguft, in the year of our Lord 1100, | 

« The fudden and eafy confent, coritinues our noble Author, 
of the Normans and Englifh, to this revolution, by which Duke 
Robert was again fet afide from the throne of this kingdom, and 
sta time when the great honour he had gained in the holy war 
was frefh in the minds of men, appears fomewhat furprifing. 
As the death of William Rufus was an event quite unexpected, 
Henry had not thought of forming any faction. The tredfure 
left by his brother could not go far in purchafing friends for 
him, as that king was too profufe to have much in ftore: nor is 
it faid by any writer who lived in thofe times, that he owed his 
election to bribes. But it was a great advantage to him, that 
thofe who had been warmeft in fupporting William Rufus 
againft Robert in England, had reafon to apprehend the refent- 
ment of the latter; which muft have rendered them unwilling 
to truft him with power; and the manner in which he had go- 
yerned the dutchy of Normandy afforded a ftrong prefamption 
of his unfitnefs to govern England. Henry had fhewn great ta- 
leuts for government ; and fome ftrefs was laid on the circum- 
ftance of his having been born in England, after his father was 
king. Yet he faw that the fureft method to conciliate to him- 
felf the favour of the nation, would be the holding out to them 
fuch national benefits as fhould make his intereft that of the 
public. . Their fubmiffion under the tyranny of the two firft 
Norman kings had been owing to circumftances of a tranfient 
nature, not to any rooted and permanent caufe. They ftill re- 
tained a paffion for liberty natural alike to the Normans and 
Englifh. Jn the prefent conjunéture their mutual diftruft and 
fear of each other, which had been the principal reafon that 
hindered their uniting in defence of their privileges, gave way 
to a {trong and equal defire in both, of reducing the royal au- 
thority to fuch limitations, as, without deftroying the feudal 
fyftem eftablifhed in England by William the Firft, from which 
the Norman nobility could not be inclined at this time to de- 
part, might alleviate the heavy burthens with which it was 
loaded, and put an end to that defpotifm, which was no lefs 
infupportable to the great Norman lords, than to the inferior 
gentry and commons of England. So ftrong was this defire, 
that neither the elderfbip of the Duke of Normandy, which, 
though it did not, in thofe days, convey an abfolute right to the 
Crown, was yet a powerful recommendation, nor a folemn treaty, 
made with that prince, and confirmed by the barons, if Wil- 
liam fhould die without a fon, nor his meritorious and honour- 
able fhare in the conqueft of Paleftine, could ftand in compe- 
tition with the offer of Henry, to abolifh all the evil cuftoms 
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that had prevailed in the late reign, and to eftablifh in the realm 

the beft laws, that had ever been given, under any of the kings, 

his predeceflors. “This, together with the reafons affigned be. 

fore, raifed this prince to the throne, in prejudice to his bro. 

ther, whofe legal title to it could not be difputed. For, what. 

ever right of election might be in the parliament, that right was 

barred by the above-mentioned treaty. But in vain did a few 

Normans, more regardful of juftice and of good faith than the 

reft, or more attached by their own intereft to the party of Ro. 

bert, ftrongly proteft againft this act. The nation refolved to 

give the crown to a prince, who fhould acquire and hold it un- 

der no other claim than a compac? with his people: and though 

it would be difficult to juftify their proceeding, either in con- 

fcience or law, their policy may perhaps be accounted not un. 

wife ; as it made the title of the king become fecurity for the 

liberty of the fubject. To give that liberty a more folid and 
lafting eftablifhment, they demanded a charter ; which Henry 
granted foon after his coronation, as he had {worn to do before 

he was crowned. By this he reftored the Saxon laws which 

were in ufe under Edward the Confeflor, but with fuch altera- 
tions, or (as he ftyled them) emendaticns, as had been made in 
them by his father with the advice of his parliament ; at the fame time 
annulling all evil cufloms and illegal exactions, by which the realm 

had been unjuftly opprefed. Some of thofe grievances were fpe- 

cified in the charter, and the redrefs of them was there exprefsly 
enacted. It alfo contained very confiderable mitigations of 

thofe feudal rights, claimed by the king over his tenants, and 

by them over theirs, which either were the moft burthenfome 

in their own nature, or had been made fo by an abufive exten- 

fion. In fhort, all the liberty, that could well be confiftent 
with the fafety and intereft of the lord in his fief, was allowed 
to the vaflal by this charter, and the profits due to the former 
were fettled according to a determined and moderate rule of 
law. ‘l’o ufe the words of one of our greateft antiquaries, Sir 
Henry Spelman, /t was the original of King ‘fobn’s magna 

charta, containing moff of the articles of it, either particularly exe 
preffed, or in general, under the confirmation it gives to the laws of 
Edward the Confeffir. So miftaken are they, who have fuppofed 
that all the privileges grantec in magna charta were innovations 
extorted by the arms of rebels from King John! a notion which 
feems to have been firft taken up, not fo much out of ignorance, 
as fsom a bafe motive of adulation to fome of our princes in 
later times, who, endeavouring to grafp at abfolute power, 
were defirous of any pretence to confider thefe laws, which 

ftood in their way, as violent encroachments made by the ba- 
rons on the ancient rights of the crown: whereas they were in 
reality reftitutions and fanctions of ancient rights enjoyed vy 
the 

















the nobility and people of England in former reigns; or limi- 
utions aa powers which the king had illegally and arbitrarily 
ftret 


eyond their due bounds, In fome refpecis this char- 





magna charta itfelf. 


‘¢ Nor:was it only the fovereign and his fubjeé&ts, who were’ 


thus linked together by this great bond of mutual obligation. 
From the obtaining of this charter muft be dated the union of 
the Normans with the Englifh, whofe interefts blended in it 
were for the future infeparably joined under one common claim 


of national rights. But no laws or privileges can make a peopie: 


free, if the adminiftration and fpirit of government be not in 
eneral fuitable to them. ‘The.conduét of Henry entirely cor- 
refponded with his engagements. He took off from his fubjects 
all the burthens that had been illegally impofed upon them 3 
he remitted all the debts that were due to the crown; and 
(what was more popular ftill) he punifhed all thofe who had 


made an abufe of their power, particularly Ralph Flambard,. 


Jufticiary of England, and Bifhop of Durham; the moft accept- 
able facrifice he could make to the public refentment.’ 

Yet, though this able prince had thus taken all methods that 
wifdom could di€tate, to keep himfelf firm in the throne he had 
afcended, he was foon in great danger of being expelled from 
it, by the defeétion of moft of the Norman barons in England, 
upon the return of his brother from the eaft. But the Englifh, 
attached to Henry by his marriage with a princefs of their own 
nation, as well as by his charter, and having no eftates to for- 
feit abroad, adhered to him firmly ; and the whole clergy was 
fixed to his fide by the mediation of Anfelm.—Another great 
fupport of his government was the {trict care with which he ad- 
minifered jutlice to his people. He made war upon vice, 
and thougut the fubduing of it within his realm, as far as the 
fear of punifhment can fubdue it, the nobleft triumph a king 
could obtain. 

The remainder of the hiftory of the revolutions of England, 
from the death of Edward the Confeflor to the birth of Henry 
the Second, carries on the feveral tranfactions that happened in 
the reign of Henry the firft, down to the fettlement of the fuc- 
ceion to his crown, in favour of his daughter Matilda. Amon 
thefe, the encroachments of the papal power, the fates of Ro- 
bert Duke of Normandy and of Edgar Atheling, the admirable 
tranquility eftablifhed at home, the rife, progreis, and fortunes 
of the houfe of Anjou, the king’s wars and affairs abroad, the 
unhappy-and fatal accident which befel his only fon and the 
flower of the nobility, the marriage of Matilda, and the ex- 
ploits, death, and character of William Clito, to:ether with 
ther events, are related by Lord Lyttelton in a very clear and 


Ue fatisfactory 
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rer of Henry the Firft was more advantageous to liberty, than. 
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{atisfactory manner, and will be found well-deferving the 


tention of his Readers. 
[To be continued. ] K ; 





——— 


The Amaranth : or, Religious Poems ; confifting of Fables, Vifions, 
Emblems, cs Adorned with Copper-plates from the bes 
Mafters, 8vo. 5s. Robinfon and Roberts. 





HERE is a fpirit of piety in thefe poems, which, as it 
feems to be perfectly fober and unaffected, is truly ve- 
nerable. Nor is there a want of genius. The verfification jg 
fmooth in genera!, and the language is elegant. ‘The fentiments 
are marked with the genuine ftamp of good fenfe, rational: phi- 
lofophy, and an improved knowlege of human life. In fupport 
of this charaéter we fhall admit an extract from a poem, en- 
titled,. 4 Epifile from Boetius to his Wife Rufticiana. That re- 
nowned ftatefman is well known. by his misfortunes and his 
philofophy,—the latter imperfonated, thus addrefles him: 
“< Suffice it firft this wholefome truth t’ impart ; 
Coy Fortune’s abfence ftings thee to the heart: 
A willing miftrefs to the young and bold, 
But fcornful of the tim’rous and the old: 
Meer luft of change compell’d her to cafhier 
Her beft-lov’d Pompey in his fiftieth year. 
The frowns of a capricious jilt you.mourn, 
Who’s thine, or mine, and ev’ry man’s by turn: 
Were Fortune conftant, fhe’s no more the fame, 
But, chang’d in fpecies, takes another name. 
Say, when that prodigy of falfhood fmil’d, 
And all the forcerefs thy heart beguil’d ; 
When ev’ry joy that full poffeffion gave 
Rofe to the higheft relifh man can crave; 
Watt thou then happy to thy foul’s defire ?>—— 
Something to feck, and fomething to require, 
Still, ftill perplex’d thee, unforefeen before. 
Thy draughts were mighty, but thy. dropfy more: 
Tis granted, Fortune’s vanifh’d—and what then? 
Thou’rt fti]} as truly rich as all good men: 
Thy mind’s thy own ; [if that be calm and ev’n!]—— 
Thy faith in Providence, thy funds in Heav’n. 
The Indian only took her jingling bells, 
Her rags of filk, and trumpery of fhells : 
Virtue’s a plunder of a cumb’rous make 
She cannot, and fhe does not chufe to take, —— 
Accept th’ inconftant, if fhe deigns to ftay, 





And, if fhe leaves thee, fpeed her on the way ; 
Bor where’s the diffrence, mighty reas’ner, fay, 
‘ When man by death of all things is bereft, 
N It he leaves Fortune, or by Fortune’s left ?. 
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Fortune to Galba’s door the diadem brought ; 
The door was clos’d, and other fons fhe fought : 
Fortune’s a woman, over-fond or blind ; 

A ftep-dame now, and now a mother kind. 

‘«* Efchew the luft of pow’r, and pride of life ;——— 

One jarring mafs of counter-working ftrife ! 
Vain hopes, which only idiot-minds employ ; 
And fancy builds, for fancy to deftroy ; 

All muft be wretched who expect too much ; 
Life’s chymic-gold proves recreant to the touch. 

«© The man who fears, nor hopes for earthly things, 
Difarms the tyrant, and looks down on kings: 
Whilft the depending, craving, flatt’ring flave 
Makes his own chain that drags him to the grave.” 

The goddefs now, with mild and fober grace 
Inclining, look’d me ftedfaft in the face, 

“« Thy exile next fits heavy on thy mind ; 

Thy pomp, thy wealth, thy villas, left behind. 
Ah, quit thefe nothings to the hungry tribe ; 
States cannot banifh thee; they may profcribe. 
The good man’s country is in ev’ry clime, 

His God in ev'ry place, at ev’ry time ; 

In civiliz’d, or in barbarian lands, 

Wherever Virtue breathes, an altar ftands ! 

«* A farther weaknefs in thy heart I read ; 
Thy prifon fhocks thee with unufual dread : 
Dark folitude thy wav’ring mind appalls, 

Damp floors, and low-hung roofs, and naked walls. 
Yet here the mind of Socrates could foar ; 

And, being lefs than man, he rofe.to more. 

With not to fee new hofts of clients wait 

In rows fubmiffive thro’ vatt rooms of ftate ; 

Nor, on the litter of coarfe ruthes fpread, 

Lament the abfence of thy downy bed: 

Nor grieve thou, that thy plunder’d books afford 

No confolation to their exil’d lord : 

Read thy own heart ; its motions nicely fcan ; 
There’s a fufficient library for man. 

And yet a nobler volume ftill remains ; 

The Book of Providence all truths contains:: 

For ever ufeful, and for ever clear, 

To all men open, and to all men near: 

By tyrant’s unfupprefs’d, untouch’d by fire; 

Old as mankind, and with mankind ¢t’ expire. 

‘“* Next, what aggrieves thee moft, is fos of fame, 
And the chafte pride of a once-fpotlefs name : 
But mark, my fon, the truths | fhall impart, 
And grave them on the tablets of thy heart : 

The firft keen ftroke th’ unfortunate fhall find, 
Js lofing the opinion of mankind : 
Slander and accufation take their rife 


From thy declining fortunes, not thy vice, 
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How rarely is a poor man highly deem’d, 
Or a rich upftart-villain dif-efteem’d ?—— 
From chilly fhades the gnats of Fortune ran 
To buz in heat, and twinkle in the fun; ; 
Till Heav n [at Heav’n’s appointed feafon kind, ] 
Sweers off th’ Egyptian plague with fuch a wind, 
hat not one blood-fucker is left behind. 

** Boaft not, nor grieve at good.or evil fame: ! 
Be true to God, and thou art {till the fame, 
Man cannot give thee virtues thou haft not,. 
Nor fleal the virtues thou haft tryly got. 

‘© And what’s th’ applaule of learning or of wit? 
Critics un-write whate’er the author writ: 
To a new fate this fecond life mutt yield. 
And death will twice be mafter of the field. 

« Nor grieve, nor murmur, nor indulge defpair, 
To fee the villain cloath’d, and good man bare 5 | 
To fee inypiety with pomp enthron’d ; et th 
(Virtue unfought for, honefty un-own’d :) fuc 
Heav’n’s difpenfations no man can explore ; 
In this, to liber God, istobemore! 
Meer man but guefies the divine decree ; t fi 








The moft the Stagyrite himfelf could fee, 
Was the faint ¢limin’ring of contingency. 
Yet deem not rich men happy, ‘and the poor 


Unprofp’rous ; wait the event, and judge no more,’ 4 
True fafety to Heav’n’s children muft'belong : 

With God the rich are weak,’ the poor are itrong, ed 
Th’ irrevocable fan&tion ftands prepar’d 5°: is to 
Vice has its curfe, and virtue its reward. Ww 
Confcience, mhh’s centinel, forbids to ftray, ta 


Nor fhews us the great gulph for Heav’n's high-way, 
“* To ferve the great, and aggrandize our pride, ° 





We barter honour, and our faith befide : - 
Mindlefs of future blifs, and heav’nty fame, ” 
We ftrip and fell the Chriftian to the name. 5 
Ambition, like the fea by tempefts toft, fa 
Still makes new conquefis, for old conquefts loft: w 
Court-favours lie above the common road ot 
By modefty and humble virtue trod; uf 
Like trees on precipi¢es, they difplay ur 
Fair fruit, which nene can reach but birds of prey. af 

‘¢ AlJl men, from want, as from contagion, fly ; tic 
They weary earth, and importune the fky; / q 
Gain riches, and yet {cape not poverty: - : 
The once-mean foul preferves its earthly ‘part, : ba 
The beggar’s flatt’ry, and the beggar’s heart. “ 

‘* In fpice of titles, glory, kindred, pelf, m 
Tov ft thou an objeét. better: than: thyfelf ? an 
You anfwer, No. if that, my fon, be true, OV 


Then give to God the thanks to God are due, 
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No man is crown’d the fav’rite of the fkies 
Till Heav’n his faith by tharp affli€tion tries : 
Nor chains, difgrace, nor tyrants can controul 
Th’ ability to fave th’ immortal foul, 
How oft did Seneca deplore his fate, 
Debarr’d that recolleétion which you hate ? 
How often did Papinian wale his breath 
T — like your’s, a paufing-time for death ?>—— 
‘¢ Place in thy fight Heav’n’s confeffors refign’d, 
And fuffer with humility of mind : 
As thy profperities pafs'd fwift away, 
Juft fo thy grief fhall make a tranfient ftay. 
‘Thy life’s laft hour [nor is it far from thee] 
Is the lait hour of human mifery. 
Extremes of grief or joy are rarely given, 
And laft as rarely, by the will of Heav'n. ’ 
Sentiments like thefe are of general ufe: they come-home to 


the heart, and require nothing but application to render them 


{uccefsful. tu. 


An Appendix to the Life of Cardinal Pole, with fome Renarks on 
the chief Objections which have been made to it. 4tO. 258. 
Dodfley. 


i de 1S Appendix begins with No. III. as two had been 
publifhed before, and contains a differtation on the Latin 
edition of the fcripture called the Vulgate; additions to the hif- 
tory of Cardinal Pole; fome remarks on the principal objections 
which have been made to it ; errors of the prefs, and other mif- 
takes, corrected. 

With regard to Mr. Phillips’s differtation on the Vulgate, we 
may obferve how carefully the author, at firft, avoids giving that 
verfion the name of a tran/lation, fubftituting the word edition; as if 
it were really an authentic edition of the holy {criptures ; and he 
fays that ‘ this edition is fo complete a body of the written 
word of God, that -by a decree of the council of Trent, no 
other editicn [or tranilation] is, on any pretext, to be made 
ufe of either in the fchools or the public worfhip.’? It happens 
unfortunately for him, that Pope Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. 
after. this decree publifhed very different editions of this tranfla- 
tion. Now we think he fhould have informed us which of thefe 
editions he refers to, and which the council of Trent prophefed 
would be of fuch fupreme authority: but as he faw that the 
confequences of giving the preference either to one or the other 
muft be to expofe the council, and to invalidate the infallibility 
and authority of the pontiffs, he hath very artfully flurred it 
over, 

It is enough to make proteftants fmile to fee the chief reafon 
he affigns for the decree of the council of Trent is favour of 
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this Vulgate tranflation, viz. § That the catholic church could 
not, for fo many ages, have propofed to her members either 2 
defeétive or erroneous guide of belief or practice.’ By this ca. 
tholic church he certainly means the Roman or the Latin 
church. But he fhould remember that the catholic church fig. 
nifies the whole Chriftian church in all ages and nations: and 
how few of them have ever ufed or feen this tranflation, we 
need not inform the Author. The great and numeroiis churches 
in the eaft, and the whole Greek church at this day, befide all 
the proteftant churches in the world, neither did nor do allow 
any authority to this tranflation, more than to another, and 
not fo much as to many others. It was very proper for the 
Latin church, when Latin was the language underftood by the 
people, to inftruct them in the doétrines of the holy fcriptures, 
But furely it muft be the greateft of all abfurdities to fay, that 
it is a tranflation proper to inftruct the vait Afiatic, European, 
Afgcan and American nations; and that no other tranflation 
abbethis fhall, on any pretext, be made ule of in their fchools 
or their public worfhip. Jf the council of Trent had made a 
decree that the Old Teftament fhould always in churches and 
tchools be read and quoted only in Hebrew ; and the New Tef- 
tament in Greek, there might have been fome appearance that 
they were refolved to adhere to the word of God, as God him- 
felf has been pleafed to deliver it: but to decree that the {crip- 
tures fhould always and every where be read publicly in Latin, 
feems to be defigned, not fo much for the honour of God, as 
for the honour of the Latin church. Had the gentlemen of 
Conftantinople, when they were in the higheft power, made a de- 
cree that all the world fhould ufe the Greek tranflation, (which 
they too might call an edition) of the Septuagint, and the New 
Teftament in the original, furely they would have had much 
more reafon on their fide, as the Greek was, at that time, the 
prevailing language of mankind. But, never attempting fuch 
abfurdities, they left every nation to ufe tranflations of the Bible 
in their own language ; as, thanks be to God, the proteftants 
do at this day, ‘in all the languages of Europe, &c. | 
’ But’ notwithftanding the Author aflerts that this Vulgate 
edition is fo complete a body of the written word df Gody yet 
he afterwards fays, ‘ No man is hereby hindered to have re- 
courfe to the fountain-head, when he meets with any difficulty, 


or to affijt and enrich the Latin expofitors, and thus enable 


them to rectify the faulty paflages of this tranflation, and attain 
that meaning of the fcriptures which is moft agreeable to the 
fpirit that dictated them, and to the language in which they 
were penned.” ‘So that here is fo complete a tranflation, that 
no othér muift be ufed either in the f{chools or the public wor- 
fhip of God; yet it is not fo complete but that it a 
bes | , ; > aul ty 
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faulty paflages in it, and may not have attained that meaning 
of the {criptures which is molt agreeable to the fpirit that dic- 
tated them, &c. 

After making more important conceffions againft this tranf- 
lation, the Author affigns the true reafon (in contradiction even 
of the liberty he had before granted ) why the council of Trent 
decreed in favour of the Vulgate, viz. ¢ To fupprefs the arre- 

ance of thofe [prote/fants] who had at that time a vain conceit 
of their own knowlege, and perhaps a moderate infight into the 
learned Janguages, and faw fome paflages which might have 
been tranflated with more exactnefs; or fome faults to which 
the carelefnefs of tranfcribers had given occafion; or that the 
expofitors had not every where attained, to the laft pre- 
cifion, the meaning of Jefus Chrift and the apoftles ; and there- 
fore they rejected the whole, to obtrude on the world, in its 
ftead, theirs own erroneous tranflations, or thofe of others.’ 

~ But fince Mr. Phillips has thought the credit of this Verfion 
an affair of fuch importance, let us examine it a little more mi- 
nutely. Before St. Jerome’s time, there had been, as there 
ought to be, a Latin tranflatién of the Old and New Tefta- 
ment for the ufe of the people of Italy, &c. who fpoke that lan- 
guage.. Jerome, who was a learned man, and had fpent much 
of his time among the Hebrews, had obtained great {kill in 
their language : and when he came to Rome, and was appointed 
fecretary to Pope Damafus, he fet about correcting and amend- 
ing the Latin tranflation of the Bible which was then in ufe 
there. But, afterwards, not fatisfied with thefe corrections 
and emendations, he is faid to have tranflated the whole Bible 
anew. Which of thefe tranflations, whether the old one as 
corrected and amended, or the new one as entirely tranflated b 
St. Jerome, is now called the Vulgate, the Romanifts themfelves 
are not agreed. On either of thefe accounts it may be called 
St. Jerome’s Bible, as it fometimes is. But the merit of it is 
not to be tried by the name of the author, but by the exaétnefs 
of his work. — y | 

When writing was the only way of propagating books, it 
muft neceflarily happen, through the wickednefs, the ignorance, 
or careleflnefs of tranfcribers, that many errors and miftakes 
have crept into their copies. But this Latin tranflation being 
what was ufed in Rome, the governors of that church always 
took care, that, as far as they could, nothing fhould appear in 
it contrary to their own creed and form of worfhip; and for 
any other errors or miftakes, they were of little importance, as 
they did not contradict the eftablifhed faith and manners. Thus 
things continued for more than a thoufand years, during which 
time we may well fuppofe that many thoufand various editions 
of this tranflation had been fpread through the world: but, at 
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the reformation, the proteftants every where appealing to the 
original holy {criptures, in defence of their opinions againtt the 
Romanifts, the latter had no fuch fure way to defend them. 
{elves, as by appealing to this tranflation, which was called yj. 
gate, from its having been at firft made for the ufe of the vulgar 
or common people: and the council of Trent then, to eftablith 
the authority of it, made a decree, that it fhould be the on] 

Bible hereafter to be ufed either in fchools of learning or the 
public worfhip of God. There muft, at this time, as we jut 
now faid, have been various editions, both in manufcript and 
print, of this Vulgate tranflation; and therefore, furely, the 
council fhould have determined which of them it was they in- 
tended thus to honour! but this they left to his holinefs the 
pope: fo that this famous decree meant, that the edition which 
any pope hereafter would pleafe to publifh, fhould be looked 
upon, by all Chriftians, as a complete body of the written word 
of God, and as fuch be received and reverenced by the faithful: 
and that no other edition (than the pope’s) fhould be publicly 
made ufe of, on any pretext whatfoever, A moft impartial 
micthod of eftablifhing the truth ! | . 

It was feveral years after this decree that Sixtus V. fet about 
his edition of the Vulgate tranflation; and after diligently come 
paring all the manufcripts and printed copies which he and his 
Jearned fellow-labourers could obtain, and chufing what read- 
ings they thought fitteft for their purpofe, at laft, in the year 
1590, out comes this infallible work, this complete body of the 
eritten word of God, with this remarkable bull prefixed to it: 

_ © Of our certain knowlege, and fulnefs of apaftolical power, we 
éo ordain and declare, that the Edition of the Vulgate Bible, of 
both Old and New Teffament, which was received by the council of 
Trent for authentic; without any doubt or controverfy, is to be reputed 
and taken to be this only edition: which, being rendered as correét 
as peffible, and printed tm our Vatican, our will and pleafure is, 
and we thus publicly ordain, that it be received throughout the whole 
Chriftian world, and read in all Chrifiian churches 5 as it hath been 
approved by a general and joint confent of the whole catholic church 
and boly fathers, likewife by a decree made in the late general council 
hell at Trent 5 and now by that apoftclical authority committed to us 
by God. We therefore order that this be received and held as a true, 
lawful, authentic, and undoubted edition, to be cited, and no other, 
in all public and private difputations, leétures, fermons and expo- 


' ted PP 
jurcns *, 
Our 
* De certa nojira feientia et apoftolica poteftatis plenitudine fratuimus, 
QC ACiQTANLUS EQM Vu igatam facrea tam veterts Quam N6Vi Teflamenti pagina, 
Latinain cditiinem, quae pro authentica a coucilio Triaentino recepta os 
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Our Readers may now well fuppofe that this matter is for 
ever fixed and determined, and that at laft we know where to 
nd, with the’ utmoft certainty, Mr. Phillips’s edition of the 
Vulgate, which is to be received and held as a complete body 
of the written word of God, and as the only edition to be made 
ufe of, or referred to, either in fchools or the public worfhip of 
God. But alas, how uncertain are al] human decifions, even 
from the infallible chair of his holinefs! For, Who would think 
it! but true it is, that no fooner was this edition publifhed, 
but fo many faults were feen in it, that in the pontificate of 
Clement VIII. it was found neceflary to publifh another infal- 
lible edition of this Vulgate, which differed in numberlefs places 
from that of Sixtus V. and very often flatly contradiéts it. And 
the ole ufe of this was enjoined by Clement’s bull, with all the 
guthority and rigour of the former. = , 

But Mr. Phiilips may think he has an anfwer ready to all 
this, That thefe editions do not differ in any matters relating to faith 
or manners. We could point out many: but as we have fpent 
too much time already upon this fubjeé&t, we fhall only juft 
mention one, which we believe Mr. Phillips will think of great 
importance with regard both to faith and manners, The 25th 
verfe of the 20th chapter of Proverbs is thus tranflated in Cle- 
inent’s edition, Ruina eff homini DEVORARE /anéios, It is deftruc- 
tion for a man to fpoil the faints. But in Sixtus’s edition it is 
DEVOTARE /fanétos, to make a vow to faints. One of thefe 
popes was certainly miftaken. Pray, which was it? Mr. Phil- 
lips would not, perhaps, ‘give the fame anfwer to this queftion 
that we would. ‘After all, it is of very little importance what 
readings or what authority we allow to this tranflation, fince it 
is only fuppofed to be a complete body of the written word of God, 
which muft alway’ be explained by the uncertain and arbitrary 
unwritten'traditions of men.’ © 
~ Nov IV. of the Appendix confifts of four articles. One is a 
tranfaction between Hen. VIII. and Dr. Wakefield. If the 
Dottor acted the mean part he is there accufed of, let him for 
ever be treated as a Writer whofe venal pen received whatever 
dire€tion ambition or intereft were pleafed:to give it. The fe- 











—— 


fine ulla dubitatione aut controverfia cenfendam eff hanc ipfam, quam nunc 
prout optime fieri potuit, emendatam, et in vaticana typographia imreffamt, 
in univerfa Chriftiana Rep. atque in omnibus Chrifliani orbis ecciefiis, le 
gindam evulpamus, ‘decernentes eam prius quidem univerfal [ na ecclefie, 
f (2-SorvBBpatrum confenfione, deinde vero genera'is concil:i Tridentiné 

ecreio, nunc etim apofiolica nobis a Domino tradita audoritate comprota- 
tam, pro vera, legitima, authentica, et indubitata, in omnibus publicis, 
Privatifgue difputationibus, leionibus, pradicationibus et explavationibus 


ne ct tenendam effésemmenSixtus Quintus, in Balla prefixa Bibliis 
uis, 
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cond is a contraft between the royal fifters, Mary and Elize. 
beth. One being a papift and the other a proteftant, we ma 
naturally expect that each party will give the preference to her 
who favoured their fide:—and, with fome people, to wilify g 
perfon, is to uilify a caufe. 

No. V. of the Appendix contains a diflertation upon the ne- 


ceflity of obedience to civil government. It is conceived in ge. . 


neral terms, and has nothing new in it. The Author indeed 
infinuates that the papifts think themfelves injured and oppreffed 
by the government they now live under; but we would intreat 
him to confider, upon what account it is that they are fubjected 
to fome inconveniencies, from which other fubjects are free, 
They are not a way oppreiied on a religious, but altogether on 
2 civil account; becaufe they entertain fome political principles 
which are fuppofed to be inconfiftent with the good of the ftate, 
Let the papilts publicly, and in a body, renounce the jurifdic. 
tion of the pope in all civil affairs, and acknowlege that he has 
no authority or power to excommunicate princes, to difpofe of 
their dominions, or abfolve fubjects from their allegiance to 
them; (which powers, Mr. Phillips knows very well, the 
popes have claimed and exercifed upon every favourable occa- 
fion, in every country of Europe) and we will venture to add, 
that our government will look upon every thing elfe in popery 
as tolerable. But though Mr. Phillips might bring himfelf to 
do this, as many honeft papifts have done before, yet he very 
ingenuoufly fays, * As a private perfon, I cannot prefume to 
an{wer either for the principles or difpofitions of others,’—And 
then he adds, * Yet I am willing to think, that what I have 
advanced will be difowned by very few or none of thofe who 
profefs the fame [Romifh] religion, and have ftated the cafe to 
themfelves, and drawn the confequences which neceffarily re- 
iult from it.? Yet we think he needed not to have appeared fo 
doubtfgl upon this occafion, for we believe there is not the 
moft bigotted Jefuit in the Romifh church, but would readily 
fubfcribe to all that Mr. Phillips hath advanced upon this 
fubject. 

No. VI. of the Appendix contains the typographical errors 
and other miftakes in the two parts of this hiftory. From 
which we would juft obferve, that as Sixtus V. and Clement 
VIEL. fo Mr. Phillips was liable to miftakes ; and that it is a 


moft honourable thing in any man to corre&t them when he 
finds them out. 
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Metical Effays and Obfervations. By Charles Biffet, M. D, 
8vo. 5s. Cadell, &c. 


XPERIMENT and obfervation lay the fureft foundation 
for the advancement of medical knowlege.—Upon thefe 
the cautious theorift may exercife his genius and abilities with 
equal pleafure and advantage.—The firft article in the Effays 
and Obfervations before us, is 
The theory of the periodical fea and land breezes in hot climates. 
The fea-breeze is a continuation of the trade-wind ; which fin- 
gular phenomenon the celebrated Dr. Halley thus briefly ex- 
plains. In hot climates, the lower land-air, in confequence of 
the reflection of the folar rays from the unequal furface of the 
earth, and the great degree of heat which the earth itfelf ac- 
quires by the fun’s influence, becomes highly rarefied ; the fea- 
air in the mean time remains more cool and denfe: hence the 
rarefied Iand-air sifes into the upper parts of the atmofphere, is 
fucceeded by the cooler fea-air, and there is a regular determi- 
nation of the fea-air to the land.—The nocturnal Jand-breeze 
blows in a contrary direction, begins foon after funfet, com- 
monly encreafes till one or two in the morning, and then be- 
gins to decline ; the phyfical caufes of: which Dr. Biflet inge- 
nioufly points out upon the fame principles. —The low grounds 
on the fea-coaft acquire a great degrce of heat during the day, 
which they retain for fome hours after funfet; while the high 
Jands and the tops ef the mountains have acquired a much lef 
degree of heat, and confequently their incumbent air fooner 
becomes cold, denfe and heavy, and rufhes down to fupply the 
place of the warmer and more rarefied air of the low grounds 
on the fea-coaft; and thus for feveral hours of the nizht there 
is a breeze from the uplands, or the body of the ifland, towards 
the fea-coaft; this continues till the influence of tie fun re- 
turns, and then the fea-breeze azain commences.—We {hall 
juft obferve to our Readers that they may at pleafure make cur- 
rents of air, fimilar to thofe here mentioned. Let the door of 
aroom in which the air is confiderably warmer than the out- 
ward air, be fet open; and the breezes of air in and out of the 
room may be demonftrated in the following eafy manner. Set 
alighted candle on the ground in the door-way, and you wilt 
obferve the flame drawn into the room: this is done by the 
ftream of cool and’ denfe air which is preffing forwards to main- 
tain the equilibrium. Raife the candle to the top of the door- 
way, and the flame is then drawn outwards; by the ftream of 
rarefied air which is making its efcape. Place the candle in the 
middle of the door-way, and the flame is drawn upright; a 
proof that in this part the air is fta:ionary. 
In 
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In the two next articles, our Author makes fome ufefy] and 
judicious obfervations, on the air, and the common externa} 
caufes of health, and endemic difeafes, in the Wedt-Indies - 
and then, in article the fourth, proceeds to the hiftory 


© Of the Weft-Indian Bilious Fever. 


‘ The ardent bilious or yellow fever, incident to unfeafoned Euro. 
peans, in the Weft-Indies, begins and proceeds in the following man. 
ner. Frequently, for fome days before the onfet of the fever, particu. 
larly when it is not excited by fome great excefs, or irregularity in 
living, the party is heavy, ina€tive, and low-fpirited ; his fleeps are up. 
found ; he has a palled appet:te, joined with a fenfe of load and o 
preffion at the ftomach ; his face is paler, and he {weats lefs freely than 
ufual; the prickly heat difappears, or is fleeting and imperfe&t; and 
fometimes he complains of wandering pains, or pain in the loins, or a 
flight head-ach. At length he is feized with a fenfe of chillynefs, whick 
foon gives place to an ardent fever, attended with burning heat, which 
is commonly moft intenfe in the fore-head, and at the pracordia; a 
dry parched fkin; a pretty full, quick, fomewhat tenfe, and pretty 
equal pulfe ; a flufhed countenance ; rednefs of the white of the eyes; 
a violent bead-ach ; pain in the Joins ; flying pains, or a fenfe of fore- 
nefs all over; ficknefs, or great oppreflion, or anxiety at the precordia; 
great thirft; coftivenefs ; high-coloured tranfparent urine ; frequent 
jactation ; and watching, or turbulent and unrefrefhing flumbers; the 
tonzue is covered with a clammy moifture, and feldom mutch difco. 
loured, or only a little whitifh in its middle. portion ; and the refpiration 
is commonly a little accelerated, but generally pretty free. 

* Moft commonly foon or late before the end of the firft day of this 
vehement fever, and fometimes foon after the acceffion of the anteces 
dent chillynefs, a naufea comes on, with extreme ficknefs, which focn 
induces violent and long-continued retching, and a copious ejection of 
green bile. This vehement vomiting generally recurs at fhort intervals, 
and an incredible quantity of bile is fometimes thrown up in a few 
hours; and fomctimes, but feldom, it is voided by ftool, The pa- 
tient’s thirft is now unquenchable ; and whatever he drinks is almoit ins 
{tantly thrown up. | 

* Soon after the acceffion of the vomiting, if frequent and violent, 
the patient becomes at once feeble and low-fpirited; the febril heat 
grows more moderate, and the tongue fomewhat moifter. The pulfe 
vs Often {mall and irregular during each fit of vomiting, and for a fhore 
time after; but, in the intervals of vomiting, it is often pretty full and 
equal, but weaker, fofier, and lefs quick than it was during the firft, 
or ardent flage of the fever, The urine thickens, and Jeffens in quan- 
tity; the great anx’ety in the pracordia, and confequent jaétation, are 
often inceffant, and fometimes the anxiety abates or remits after each ft 
of vomiting. In fome few cafes, ia the firft ftage, or foon after the 
vomiting begins, the patient is feized with a profufe hemorrhage from 
the nofe or fauces, often joined with a phrenzy. | 

‘ Towards the end of the third day, the flight ophthalmia, or red- 
nefs of the conjunctive tunic of the eyes, commonly difappears, and is 


fuccecded by a yellowith tinge of that tunic; the head-ach at the fame 
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ccafes, or abates, and the face grows pale, or a little yc'lowifh. 
The fkin is commonly ftill dry and parched; yet now fometimes a 
clammy fiveat or moifture is forced by the vehement and frequent retch- 
ing, which, however, gives no relief to the patient. The vomiting 
continues ; the fever finks ; the ftrength decreafes; the tongue again 
becomes lefs moilt, or fomewhat dry, and brownifh in its middle ; 
there is fometimes a fenfe of great heat at the ftomach and precordia ; 
the urine grows thicker, and of a darker red, and fometimes appears 
gs if it were tinged with blood; but the refpiration is yet generally 
retty free. 

¢ On the fourth day the white of the eyes refic&s a pretty deep, and 
the fxin a light yellowifh hue ; the urine is of a dark red inclining to 

ellow, and fometimes tinges linnen yellowifh ; and the face is of a 
pale, oF dun yellowifh hue, with a dejeéted afpect; the febril heat 
ceafes,or is much decreafed at the precordia, and the native heat is re- 
mifs in the extremities ; yet the pulfe is {till often pretty full and equal 
in the intervals of vomiting, and the patient, in thefe intervals, has 
fometimes no fort of complaint. He commonly ftill vomits every thing 
he ingefts, but not much bile, which is now oftener voided by itool, 
The epigaftrium, and right and left hypcchondria, but moft commonly 
the firft and fecond of thefe regions, do now, for the moft part, become 
tenfe, a little tumefied, and affected with fome pain, which is moft 
acute when the patient vomits, or when the epigattrium is preffed with 
a finger, which feels ten'e and elaftic, not hard: this fymptom, which 
is commonly alfo attended with a fenfe of great inward heat, accedes 
fooner or later according as the vomiting is more or lefs violent and fie- 
quent, and more readily happens, and is worfe with a cottive than loole 
belly. It is an effect of the vomiting, and very rarely or never happens 
till the vomiting has continued fome ume. 

‘In the end of the fou:th day, or on the fifth, thin black blood, in 
many cafes, begins to ooze from the gums, or from the {alival ducts, 
and fometimes, but feldom, blood is vomited, or voided downwards ; 
that which is voided by ftool being moflly coagulated, if copious froma 
ruptured veffel. If the patient has been bliflered, the excoriated portion 
of the fkin now alfo begins to difcharge iome thin black blood; and the 
fymptomatic jaundice increafes a-pace. The tongue is now dry, and of 
a dark-brown or footy colour, at leaft in its middle portion, chiefly from 
the oozing blood ; the drought is greatly decreafed, or tne patient drinks 
not in proportion to his apparent thirft; and the pulfe is weak, foft, 
{mall, and unequal; he grows demure, and feems at times infenfible, 
Or is inattentive to queftions that are afked him, and has a heavy cou- 
fufed afpeét, fometimes like one that is drunk. The native heat is 
much decreafed ; the fkin is now fometimes bedewed with a clammy 
moitture, at leaft on the trunk of the body ; and the urine is thick and 
kcanty, and of a dark muddy bilious colour, and ftaias: wiiting-paper 
yellow. 

* At length the pulfe becomes exceeding fmall, weal, and ubequal ; 
a hickup fometimes comes on, and fometimes a ftarting, or trembling 
of the body, or of the limbs, mufcles, or tendons; the vomiting and 
thirft, and the pain in the epigaitrum and hypechondria ceafes; the 
Yrne and ftools are voided infeniibly in bed; and the patient, hitherto 
fleeplefs, reftle(s, and for the mol! part ‘pretty fenhible, becomes ‘coma- 
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tofe, with cold extremities, and cold clammy {weats, and a very fait 
pulfe: fometimes the pulfe, and the native heat of the trunk of the body 
increafe a little under the coma. which foon terminates in a {puriogs 
apoplexy, under which the patient lies fupine, with his arms and | $ 
extended, cold and mctionlefs ; and with an exceeding {mall and fcarce 
fenfible pulfe, laborious ftertorous refpiration, performed with a wide 
open mouth, great and unufual motion of the cheft, and of the alz of 
the noftrils, and a tremu'ous convulfive motion in the epigaftrium; and 
generally about the fixth hour of this {purious apoplexy, and in the end 
of the fifth day, or on the fixth from the beginning of the. fever, the 
patient expires,” 

Dr. Biffet afterwards divides this difeafe into feven differen 
ftages. 

* Were this difeafe (fays he) to be divided into ftages, according to 
the remarkable and different appearances it affumes at different times in 
its progrefs, we might therein enumerate feven ; viz. 14 From the com. 
mencing of the antecedent flight indifpofition to the receffion of the 
chillynefs. 2, From the beginning of the ardent fever to the acceflion 
of the vomiting, or to the decreafe of the febril heat. 3. From thence 
to the invafion of the fymptomatic jaundice, and the recefs of the head. 
ach, and flight ophtha'my. 4. From thence to the approach of the 
fymptomatic cozing of blood, and final extinétion of the febril heat, 
c. From thence to the acceffion of the coma, and decreafe of the native 
heat. 6. From this to the attack of the fpurious apoplexy. 7, From 
thence to the article of death,’ 

Two other {pecies or varieties of this fever are likewife briefly 
mentioned : and the contradictory opinions of phyficians with 
refpe@ to the method of cure are pointed out. This leads our 
Author to conclude the articie in the following words : 

‘ So great a contrariety of opinions, even amongft eminent phyf- 
cians, relative to every article of the curative procedure in the Weft 
Indian bilious fever, doth fully evince, not only the great uncertainty 
of the effects of medicines in this obftinate difeafe, fo far as they are 
conducive towards the patient's recovery, but alfo that no procedure or 
medicine is yet difcovered that can be relied on in malignant cafes of it. 
However, I purpofe, hereafter, to give fome obfervations and remarks 
relative to the cure; with the procedure that appears to me moft ra 
tional, and appropriate to the principal fymptoms and genius of this 
Gifgafe ; and witha more particular recital of the prevention ; whichare 
here omitted, becaufe they would protra€ this article to a greater length 
than is confiftent with the {Cope of the prefent performance, in which! 
only intended giving a brief narrative of medical obfervations.’ 

If Dr. Biffet had any thing of importance to communicate re- 
lative to the cure, we cannot fee the propriety of his referring 
it to fome other publication ; any obfervations of this kind were 
certainly of more confequence to fociety than the meer hiftory 
of adifeafe, with which we are already tolerably acquainted. 
We have in the sth article, three difleCtions; to which are 
added fome obfervations, on the encreafed fecretion of the bile, 
its depravation in she firft paflages, and its entrance “ ry 
blood: 
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ood :—thefe however are effects rather than caufes of the 


ifeale. : 
. The heads of the other articles in this voluine of eflays and 
pbfervations, are as follow: 

¢ VI. Obfervations and reflections relative to putrefaction, and the 
concoction of the peccant humour in fevers. 

‘ VII, Of the cure of the netvous cholic or dry belly-ach. 

‘ VIIJ. Of the fymptomatic tetanus. 

¢ IX. A phyfiological inquiry relative to perfpiration, and the fpeedy 
gdmifion of topical medicines to deep-feated local affeCtions, &c. 

‘ X. Obfervations relative to the cure of the ophthalmy. 

¢ XI. Obfervations on the iliac paflion; particularly with regard to 
he cure. 
ra XII. OF the inflammatory fwelling of the coats of the bladder. 

_ © XIIT, Of the chronic dyfury, 

‘ XIV. Of St. Vitus’s dance. 

‘XV. Of the ki.k-cough or hooping-cough. 

‘XVI. Of the jointed tape-worm; with an effeCtual method of ex- 

lling it. : 

4 XVII. An idea of the land-fcurvy ; extracted from a treatife, in 
manufcript, on this fbjeét. 

‘ XVIII. Obfervations and remarks relative to fome particulars in 
the foregoing effay ; chiefly with regard to the hypochondriac affection. 

‘XIX. Of the fcorburic itch. 

«XX. Two cafes of an internal land-fcurvy from the repulfion of 
cutaneous eruptions, 

‘XI. A cafe of an inflammatory dropfy of the knee; with fome 
fhort remarks that were omitted in two of the foregoing ariicles, 

‘ XXiI, Chirurgical obfervations.’ 

As Dr. Biffet apprehends the Jand-fcurvy to be a much more 
common difeafe than is generally fuppofed ; and that a particu- 
lar fcorbutic acrimony lays the foundation of a great variety of 
complaints ; we fhall give our readers a confiderable part of 
this article, as a further fpecimen of the Doctor’s work. 


© Of the pre-difpofing caifes of the Land-fcurvy. 


‘ The common outward predifpofing caufes of the Jand {curvy are, 
acold and moxft temperature of the air, and much cle.fe or hazy, and 
changeable weather, chiefly in winter and fpring: wherefore it is moft 
incident to the inhabitants of northern climates. Th efe caules give rife 
toa laxity of the fibres, a crude or imperfectly afh,nilated ftate of the 
juices, an impaired perfpiration, more or lefs of a cacochymy, or the 
land-{curvy, and a great variety of ills which thew ce refult. 

* The peccant humours Which conftituce this ¢.ifeafe, fhould feem to 


confit partly of chyle that is néver thoroughly a’dimilated, or converted. 


into wholefome juices, and partly of ‘fome portion of the éxcrementi- 
tious parts of the circulating juices, or fuch pg rticles of them as become 
at length unfit for afe, aod in fome meature noxious. Thefe peccant 
humgurs, on being long retained in the body, acquire the {corbatic vi- 
tulente, and a difpofition of being exceeriing difficult of conco@ion, 
aod feparation from the found juices, and of expulfion by the emanc- 
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tories. Thefe humours vary, as io their nature, or particular acrimony 
and give rife to different difeafes, in different perfons, according 0 
their perfonal habits, natural temperaments, and conttitutions, their 
ages, diet, the air they breathe, and their manner of life. 

‘ The difeafes induced by more or lefs of the fcorbutic cacochym 
in thefe different circumftances are, chiefly, the following ; namely, ‘ie 
habitual land-fcurvy, or icorbutic affection of the firit clafs: flow {cogs 
butic or nervous little fevers of long duration, which are often attended 
with hypochondriac and hytleric tymptoms ; fcorbutic or eryfipelatous 
defluxions ; fcorbutic rheumatifms ; fcorbutic eruptions of various forts; 
the gout; the fciatica ; palfes ; hypochondriac and hyfteric affeétions ; 
a cachexy and dropfy; or an atrophy; befides many other difeafes 
which are induced by the abovefaid humours, in thefe different circum. 
flarces, in concurrence with particular local, or accidental auxiliary 
caufes, 

‘ The cancer is the moft virulent fpecies of the land-fcurvy ; and the 
wandering, or partial rheumatifms that are fometimes occafioned by its 
peccant humour, on being reafflumed into the mafs of blood, do confi. 
tute the moft virulent and infuperable {pecies of the fcorbutic rheuma- 
tifm. The feat and, prima:y caufe of the cancerous humour is unquef. 
tionably afcertained ; fince, as the cancer always affects one or more 
glands, and is preceded by a {chirrus, the firft obvious internal caufe of 
it is a ftagnation of lymph, or white juices in thefe glands ; which, by 
being long retained in the body ina ftate of ftagnation, acquire the can 
cerous acrimony and virvlency; and at length infeét the whole mafs of 
blood with a cancerous humour; which is wholly infuperable, becaufe 
it will not admit of concoction, or feparation from the found juices; 
and therefore can never be totally expelled by the emuné¢tories. I have 
obferved that an occult cancer or painful {chirrus is fpeedily formed by 
the tranflation of the peccant humour of an old feorbutie ulcer in the 
leg, or of an inveterate moift herpes, to one of the breafts, in women, 
This not only fhews the analogy of the fcorbutic humour with the cane 
cerous, but alfo that the formation of a true cancer doth very much de- 
pend on the particu'ar conformation of the organical part where the 
peccant humour is lodged. 

‘ That the humours peculiar to fome cutaneous eruptions, and cere 
tain virulent fcorbutic ulcers, have an affinity with the cancerous, is 
manifeit not only from the abovefaid inftance, but alfo becaufe the pec- 
cant humours pecubar to the land {curvy are, in general, —— dif- 
ficult of concoction; and, for the moft part, will not admit of that 
change till they have firft undergone an eruptive crifis, in the form 
either of a cutancous eruption, {corbutic little boils or furuncles, an 
eryfipelatous inflammation; a regular gout, or a vehement {Cciatica. 
The peccant humour is, in dué time, atcording to the nature of the 
critical difeafe, concected, in a great meafure, ‘by the heat and inflam- 
mation attending thele dileafes, fo as to render it fufceptive of flying 
off by perfpiration, or of being feparated from the found juices, and ex- 


pelled by the emunétories. But the cutaneous fcurvy is, in general, of 


much longer duration than the regular gout; becaufe the peccant hu- 
mours peculiar to moft eruptions are more difficult of concoétion than 
the arthritic humour; and partly becaufe the miliary glands are com- 
monly affected, and their iecretion is vitiated in obftipate cutaneous 
eruptions 
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eruptions. Icis alfo obfervable that the fciatica is often of much longer 
continuance than an inflammatory gout ; becaufe it is not a:tended with 
any manifeft inflammation, but rather with a coldnefs and numbnefs of 
the affected thigh, in the firft ftage of the difeafe ; but, in the height 
and decreafe of it, the native heat, in the feat of the difeafe, is in- 
creafed ; which forwards the concoction of the peccant humour, and 
the recefs of the partial difeafe. 

‘ There is reafon to believe that the principal fhare of the peccant 
humours peculiar to the land-fcurvy, confifts of vitiated white juices ; 
fioce they are, in general, of a fubtil nature, moft difficult of concoc- 
tion, and moft apt to affect the nerves; and are the chief fource of all 
nervous diforders, except fuch as are induced by great affections of the 
mind; or by a great depravity of the juices in the laft ftage of fatal 
fevers; and fome other accidental caufes {pecified in the fequel. Hence 
alfo it is, that the nutritious juice is often much vitiated in an habitual 
fcorbutic affection ; that the flighteft wounds, in that cafe, particularly 
in the legs, are healed with difficulty ; and that fome perfons become 
emaciated even when they have a good appetite. 

‘ Though the remote accidental internal caufes of the abovefaid fcor- 
butic difeafes, confift, chiefly, of a laxity of the folids, indigeftion, in- 
digeftible food, an impaired perfpiration, a plethora, inanition ; yet 
when any of thofe difeafes are hereditary, they do, I fuppofe, oiigi- 
nally {pring from a particular conformation of the organical parts of the 
body, or from a fault in fome particular organs, and moft commonly, 
I fuppofe, in thofe that ferve to prepare the chyle and the bile; which 
difpofes them to generate and retain the particular humour, which 
gives rife to the hereditary difeafe,’ 


We have then 
The Hiftory of the Land-fcurvy. 


‘ This habitual land-fcurvy, or fcorbutic affection, is attended by 
the following fymptoms. The party is heavy, liftlefs, feeble, often 
low-f{pirited, and his memory is fometimes impaired ; he is lefs prone 
to fweat, and the complexion is paler than ufual ; the appetite, in fome, 
is impaired, in others, it is pretty good ; in fome, the fkin is dry, 
harfh, and tightiy braced ; but moft commonly it is flaccid, together 
with the fubcutaneous fat and mufcular fleth ; the pulfe is fmaller, and 
weaker than in health, or fomewhat below the natural ftandard; the 
urine, for the moft part, is high coloured, and often fcanty; and 
fometimes it is pale and copious; the fleeps, at leaft in an incipient 
{curvy, are often Jonger and founder, yet lefs refiefhing, than ufual ; 
for fuch long fleeps tend to increafe the vifcidiry of the juices, and the 
languid difpofition ; and fometimes they occafion the party, if he takes 
little exercife, and has a good appetite, to become bloated with a loofe 
watery faa, or to contract 4 fizy blood; others fleep badly in the fore- 
part of the night, and are heavy, droufy, and uarefrefhed in the morn- 
ing: the bile is generally inert, vifcid and fcanty, and fometimes it 
becomes acrid and much vitiated, which occafion many bad effects that 
tend to increafe the habitual fcorbutic affection: the party is generally 
coitive, and troubled with flatus, which often tends upwards, as is ufual 
in the hypochondriac affection ; digeftion is commonly more or lefs 


Mpaired; the ftamach is often tumefied after dinner, and acefcent 
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foods are apt to become four therein ; whence heartburns, and pelchi 

up of much watery phlegm; and fometimes ropy phlegm is apt to 
breed in the ftomach; fome complain of ficknefs, or pain, or oppref- 
fion at the ftomach ; fome are apt to vomit after meals; and fome have 
a profufe excretion of faliva. The nutritious juices are vitiated; and 
{ome become emaciated, even when they have a good appetite; walk. 


ing brifkly occafions an unufual fhortnefs of breath ; and, in fome few 


inftances, there is a flraitnefs of the breaft, or a confined re{piration, 
Lf an acrid or hot fcorbutic humour is blended with the found juices, of 
is partly lodged in the coats of the ftomach, the party has a febricula, 
with a whitith or furred tongue. In fome cafes there is a crackling of 
the joints, particularly of the knees; the fkin of the hands, chiefly in 
the palms, ene often coarfe, and fometimes chapped; the flighteft 
"wounds are healed with difficulty ; and if an iffue is fank in the leg, it 
is apt to degenerate into an ill conditioned fore, with an ichorous dif. 
charge. Sometimes a few {pots of a pa’e livid hue appear on the fkin; 
but they are fleeting, and of fhort duration ; fometimes, but feldom, 
large blotches of a dark red, or tumors of a pale or reddith colour, both 
attended with itching, and different from the eflere, appear on the ex. 
tremities ; thefe too are fometimes alfo fleeting and of fhort duration; 
and, in fome few inftances, there is a {welling of the ankles, with 
fhooting pains in the legs, or a hard painful {welling of the calves of the 
legs. in women, the menfes are either quite fuppreffed, or fcanty and 
irregular, which increafes the difeafe; but if they have a copious acrid 
fcorbutic humour in the blood, with eroded gums, they fometimes, 
from fome degree of the fcorbutic petechial dycrafy, have profufe eva- 
cuations of the menfes, which return at fhort intervals, fo as to occafion 
great debility, and nervous diforders from inanition ; and frequently 
they are affected with the fluor albus, 

‘ This fcorbutic affection is moft frequent in April and May, and the 

forepart of June, when there are few who have not fome feeling of it: 
as it often.refembles the hypochondriac affection, and may be deemed 
a {mall degree of this diforder, it is moft apt, in fome conftitutions, 
particularly in thoie who are fubjeét to a fcorbutic humour, and in cer- 
tain circumftances, efpecially after a quartan intermittent, to amount to 
a confirmed hypochondriac affection. It eafily degenerates, when age 
gravated by certain auxiliary caufes {pecified in the fequel, into the exe 
traordinary fcurvies of the third clafs; fometimes, without the acceflion 
of thefe caufes, it terminates ina jaundice; and in perfons of a weak 
or broken conflitution above a middle age, it is apt to terminate in an 
atrophy, or in a cachexy and dropfy. 
_ © But if the peccant humour is almoft wholly thrown outwards in the 
form of a cutaneous eruption, all the preceding fymptoms difappear, 
and the party becomes healthy and alert. In perfons whofe manner of 
life fubjeéts them to the gout, the peccant humour which greates the 
abovementioned fcorbutic affection, aflumes a gouty nature; and as 
foon as a regular gout is produced, the habitual {curvy ceafes, and the 
party becomes healthy, and has good fpirit:. 


‘LYhe peccant humour is fometimes partly collected, and feparated 


from the found juices ; bat not being wholly prepared {0 as to admit of 


‘ah eruptive crifis 5 or the powers of the body being too weak or lan- 
guid to throw it gutward in the form of a critical difeafe, it falls moftly 
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on fome particular inward part; or is moveable, and flies from one part 
to another ; and thus induces obftinate hypochondriac affections ; obtti- 
nate wandering rheumatifms; a chronic head-ach; an obftinate cough ; 
afthmatic affections ; a chronic dyfury ; a febricula; palfies; and many 
other obftinate difeafes, which are often of long continuance, but fel- 
. dom prove fatal to perfons under a middle age, provided they are not 
aggravated by certain auxiliary external or internal caufes. The difeafes 
from this caufe do alfo belong to the firft clafs of the land-fcurvy.’ 

Dr: Bifflet then proceeds to give an account of two other 
clafles of the land-fcurvy: thefe we fhall briefly mention. 

‘ The fecond clafs of the land-{curvy comprehends all the critical 
difeafes which the fcorbutic humour creates after it is feparated wholly, 
or in a great meafure, from the found juices, and determined to the 
furface of the body, or to the extremities ; fuch as cutaneous eruptions 
of various forts, the gout, eryfipelas, and fciatica. ‘To this clafs alfo 
belong the internal difeafes occafioned by the fcorbutic humour, when, 
after fuch a crifis, it retires, and attacks fome noble part. 

‘It is remarkable that the fcorbutic humour, after having once 
formed an outward critical difeafe, generally acquires a much higher 
degree of acrimony, or virulence, before it is thoroughly concotted, 
than it poffeffed in its firt crude ftate, or at any time before its expul- 
fioputward ; in like manner as vitiated lymph becomes more virulent 

g long ftagnant in a fchirrous gland, out of the courfe of the 
circulation. Wherefore the partial internal cifeafes induced by the 
{corbutic humour, after retiring inward, or being repelled by improper 
treatment, are more violent and dangerous, than thofe it occafioned 
when, in its firft crude ftate, it was blended with the circulating juices, 
or was determined partly to fome noble part. Indeed, in the former 
cafe, it may be more hurtful by having its a€tive powers more con- 
verged, and falling wholly on fome particular inward part.’ 

It is further obferved, that 

* Young children are far lefs healthy in populous towns, than in 
pure and frefh country air: wherefore the country children, having 
ronger vital powers, become more fubjeét to the eruptive fcurvy, than 
the children in clofe populous towns; particularly to moift inflamma- 
tory eruptions, and the fcorbutic itch: but the latter have often more 
or lefs of an habitual fcorbutic affection, or the land fcurvy of the firft 
clafs, from the retention of the humours peculiar to cutaneous erup- 
tions: and this is the chief fource of the convulfive fits, rickets, and 
other difeafes, which prove fatal to near half of the London children 
under two years of age, Hence alfo it is that the fmall-pox, meafles 
and hooping cough, are far more fatal to children in populous towns, 
than in falubrious country villages.’ 

The fcurvies of the third clafs are thus mentioned ; 

* We now proceed to the extraordinary fcurvies of the third clafs ; but 
; hall only juft mention thefe fcurvies, with their remote caufes. Some 
malignant and dangerous fcurvies are induced by the common outward 
caufes of the aforefaid ordinary land-fcurvies, in concurrence with other 
auxiliary caufes, fuch as the following: famine; unfound provifions ; 
great anxiety, and defpair ; falted meat; falted and dried fii; heavy 
ferinacious and leguminous foods; the want of milk, and green vege- 
X 3 tables ; 
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tables ; putrid wa'er; foul air; lazinefs and confinement; fatigue and 
watching, and being much expofed to the injuries of the weather; a 
low marfhy fituation ; particular conftitutions of the air, with frequent 
rain, in the courfe of one, two, or three feafons; antecedent remitting 
and intermitting fevers that terminate by an imperfeét crifis ; very in- 
tenfé and long continued frofts in winter and {pring ; the tranfition 
from a cold or temperate climate to the torrid zone, joined with 
falted meat, and other denfe food ; or the tranfition from a hot or tem. 
perate climate toa cold one, Hence the malignant fcurvy which hap. 
pened in Paris, in 1699, which is well defcribed by Mr. Poupar: (Phil, 
Tranf, No. 318. p. 323.) the petechial land-fcurvy ; various compli- 
cations of the land-fcurvy and the muriatic; and the true muriatic 
feurvy, All the fcurvies of this clafs are attended with more or lefs of 
the petechial dyfcrafy, or of the dyfcrafy peculiar to the muriasic 
fcurvy.” 

Upon the whole, we recommend thefe Effays and Obferva.- 
tions to the perufal of our medical Readers.—Some, indeed, 
may not altogether agree with our Author in his phyfiological 
reafonings.—Others may not entirely relifh his language; which 
is frequently provincial and uncouth.—All however, we appre- 
hend, will be benefited by attending to his hiftories, facts, and 


practical obfervations. D ; 
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Art. 11. Epiftola Critica ad celeberrimum Virum Gulielnum Epif- 
copum Glocejiricnfem. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Nourfe. 


OMMENTARIES and criticifms on detached paffages of ancient 
C Greek writers muft make but a dry book at the beft. Mr. Toup 
has, therefore, thought proper to interlard his Latin epiftle with fome- 
thing of what he calls the fefizum et venuffum; and for the emolument 
of the learned prelate to whom he addrefles himfelf, he introduces, 
amongit cthers of the fame caft, the following Greek epigram : 

aap Mnwort: yaspooxpn mpos cov Aswog ANTITIPOZLOIIOZL 
Tlawdoyovy xAsvng Kouapsds TECH SLEVOS 6 
Miocols yore pry: xvid, %; BH OAIYOS TroVES ET ay 
Tng pov epecbouernc, oe de CF KAEVOLLEVS. 
“AdAa wodw sperpocs podossdct TEepmeo WUYN 
Try aroxov vopcas aprevomaida Kuapun. 

Our Englifh Readers muft for once be contented to Jet our Greek 
Readers enjoy the fuperiority of their knowlege in a hearty laugh, 
which we doubt not but the above Epigram will occafion. 

Art. 12. The Works of the Author of the Night Thoughts. Vo- 
lume the Fifth. 312mo. 3s. Tonfon, &c. 

This volume contains Dr. Young’s Eftimate of Human Life, Cone 
jetures on Original Compofition, Refignation, a poem on the death of 
Queen Anne, another on the inftallment of S:r Robert Walpole, and a 


very 
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very courtly thirtiesh of January fermon,—As it is not within our ‘? 


yince to criticife re-publications, we fhall fay nothing more of this. . 


Art. 13. 4 Narrative of the many horrid Cruelties inflifted by Eliz. 


Brownrigg, on the Body of Mary Clifford deceafed; and for 
which the faid Elizabeth received Sentence of Death, Sept. 12, 
1767. Together with an Account of the Sufferings of Mary 
Mitchell and Mary Fones. By John Wingrave, one of the 
Conftables of Farringdon Without. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 
A very fenfible account of a mott inhuman wretch, in the human 
ae ie: Letters on different Subjects, in four Volumes ; among 
which are interfpérfed the Adventures. of Alphonfo, after the De- 
ruction of Lifbon. By the Author of The Unfortunate Mo- 


*S her’s Advice to a Daughter. Vols. 3and 4. i2mo. 6s, 


Briftow, Davies, &c. 

In our Review for December, 1766, p. 466, we endeavoured ta 

ive our Readers fome idea of this Lady’s publication ; and the fketch 
we then attempted, from the two preceding volumes, may ferve alfo 
for this fequel to Mrs. Pennington’s ftory, as well as for the mifcella- 
neous letters which accompany it. There is much good fenfe, as well 
as good writing in thefe little volumes ; aithough the ingenious Writer 
is not, in our opinion, always equal to herfelf, in either of the above- 
mentioned refpects, 

Art. 15. Letters to the Guardians of the Infant Poor, to be appoint- 
ed by the AG of laft Seffion of Parliament, alfo to the Governors 
and Overfeers of the Parifh Par, recommending Concord, Fruga- 
lity, Cleanline/s and Induftry, with, fuch a pious, humane, refo- 
lute, and judicious Conduét in the Execution of their Office, as 
may effectually anfwer the good Purpofes far which they are chofen, 
and more particularly in the Prefervation of Infants, By Jonas 
Hanway, Efq; 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell, &c. 

There is fo much fpirit, good fenfe, and humanity in thefe Letters, 
that they cannot be too warmly recommended, or too generally read. 
It is plainly not the emulation of fcheming, but the benevolent defire of 
being ufeful, that has induced Mr. Hanway to offer feveral valuable re- 
fleftions, in the courfe of thefe Letters, on the prefent mode of treating 
the infant poor. The direétions he gives, indeed, appear to be nothin 
more than the fuggeftions of common fenfe, but it is common feale 
awakened and put into actions which is not always the cafe with thofe 
to whom he addreffes himfelt. ‘I’o thofe, therefore, we recommend 


thefe Letters, and to all who are interefted, either by office or inclina- 
tion, in the prefervation of the indigent part of their {pecies. Tes 


Art. 16. The Sale of Authors, a Dialogue, in Imitation of Lucian’s 


Sale of Philofophers. 12mo. 3s. Nobody. 

When we have told our Readers that this Dialogue is written by the 
author of Lextphanes, little more need be faid about him or his work. 
Thofe who can admire Tom Brown, and think him equal to Dean 
Swift, may, for ought we know, be as much pleafed with this writer 
as with Lucian, 

X 4 Art. 17. 
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fit. 17. A new Catalogue of Vulgar Errors. By Stephen Fo. 
. vargue, A. M. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
 8vo. 2s. 6d. Dodfley, &c. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errors is a well-known book, and the work before 
ws feems to be intended as a kind of fupplement ro it. Subjeéts, jn. 
deed, for a performance of this kind, can never be wanting: j 
sance will lay down maxims that will be received by the ignorant, and 
ropagated with a degree of care and fidelity worthy of better things ; 
but the catalogue of vulgar errors has been much fhortened fince the in. 
fluence of fuperitition was abated, and thofe that now prevail have 
arifen chiefly from the want of philofophical and mathematical know. 
ledge.—Againft fuch Mr. Fovargue’s book may prove an antidote; byt 
many of the errors he has endeavoured to remove are too trifling, fome 
100 fingular, and others too obvious to merit attention. yet : 
Art. 18. 4 Tour to the Eaft, in the Years 1763 and 1764. With 
Remarks on the City of Conflantinople and the Turks. Alfo felet 

Pieces of Oriental Wit, Poetry, and Wifdom. By ¥. Lord Bal- 

timore. 8vo. 3s. few’d. Printed by Richardfon and 

Clark; and fold by Owen, | 

Lord B, no doubt, intended to oblige the public by-printing the re. 
marks he made in his tour to the ealt; and the public is certainly 
obliged to him for his kind intention,—but for nothing more :. the ob. 
fervations he has made being of very little importance, and his book a 
mere trifle, compared with the accounts tefore publifhed by writers who 
were neither afhamed nor afraid of being confidered as authors, © 1 any 
no author, (fays he) have a variety of affairs to attend on, as well asa 
very indifferent Rate of health :?—then why the did his Lordthip 
run his head againft the prefs ? 
Art. 19. Refleftions on the Affairs of the Diffidents in Poland, 

8vyo. 6d. No publifher’s name. : 

The Author of this pamphlet begins with the obfervation that is 
made by the papifts as a matter of certainty, which is however a no- 
torious falfhood, that we ought to confine the zra of the greatef 
power of the Poles, their numerous victories won, and provinces con- 
quered, to that period in which the catholic [i. e, the popifh] religion 
a’one was exercifed in their country. This is defigned as an effeciual 
argument for not allowing the proteftant, or any other, religion there} 
but fure this muft remind us of what the pagan Romans advanced 
againtt the progrefs of chriftianity in their empire, that it was under 
the protection of their gods Jupiter, Apolo, Mars, Venus, &c. that 
their arms conquered tke world; and that sherefore chriftianity wasa 
falfe religion, and ought to be abolifhed: and 4s was the pretence for 

all the heathen perfecutions for more than 3co years. But our Aw 

thor has~ proved from inconteftibie faéts, that it was the popifh 

oerey who, jn every inflance, itopped and prevented the power of the 
oles, 

From an hereditary monarchy, Poland affemed the form of a 1e- 
public about the year 1573. At this time the word diffaents did not 
fignify perions diflenting from the eftablifhed religion: for as the na- 

. pion was divided in their fentiments, they unanimoufly allowed alk pate 
“Bes to enjoy their own, by a conftitution made in that year, the words 





of 
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of which are, Nos gui fumus diffidentes in religione, Sc. * We who 
differ in religious matters ;’ and the papifts were then, like all the reft, 
in the number of difidents. But as the fpirit of that party is never 
any wire at reft till it gets the upper hand, they made good ufe of 

tir in the long reign of Sigifmund III. who had been educated 
by the Jefuits, and fo became a fatal inftrument in their hands to pro- 
mote their wicked defigns: and then the papifts being the prevailing 
party, called all the reft by the name of diflidents, as differing, for- 
{ooth, from the catholic church. 

The Author gives this curious account of Sigifmund, ‘ The con- 
yerfion of a diffident, the getting rid of a diflident church, the 
founding of a college of Jefuits, were more prized by him than the 
gaining of a victory, He affited in perfon at the demolition of a 
proteftant church nt Cracow. He was the inventor of the new con- 
trivaoce of an united Greek religion which has fince ferved as a pretext 
for perfecuting and deftroying the Greeks. He filled the provinces 
with Jefuilts, who, appropriating to themfclves, by degrees, the edu- 
cation of youth, and teaching them nothing but bad Latin, and a fue 
rious and unbounded zeal for the court of Rome, thus formed the dad 
manners of the XVII. century. It is evident that thefe contrivances 
mult have confiderably changed the ftate of the diffidents during a reign 
of fifty years. With preferments to beftow in the one hand, and pro- 
fecotions to threaten in the other, it is not poflible to fail of making 
profelytes. However, fuch a condutt as this could not but be attended 
with infurre€tions. Sigifmund loft the crown of Sweden, and fhortly 
afterwards, Livonia, Walachia and Moldavia,’ 

The Author then gives a particular hiftory of the diffidents from that 
time ; and he fays, ‘ Since the clergy aflumed the power of explaining 
and carrying into execution the confiitution of 1717 they have refufed 
the diflidents the liberty even of repairing their churches, and much 
more of rebuilding them. ‘They have deprived them of their bells, 
towers and {chools ; and if they ftill fuffer any churches to exift, it is 
only that they may have an opportunity of plundering them for a longer 
tine, They prohibit baptifms, marriages, and burials, in diflident 
churches: they annul all fuch marriages, and declare the children ba- 
flards: they take the children from their parents, and place them ia 
convents: they force people to come to mafs, and affift at procefiions : 
convert by torture thofe whofe anceftors were Catholics: they intrude 
by force into the prefence of dying perfons, in order to convert them, 
whether with or without their confent: they diftaib funeral procef- 
fions, beat and abufe the priefts, and drag the dead bodies about the 
freets ; and even dig them out of their graves, and throw them to the 
dogs, They harrals the diflidents by every poffible method, {poil them 
of their goods, and frequently put them to death. They deny them 
common juttice, declaring that heretics (a title they always give the 
diffidents) have forfeited all the privileges of fociety. In public ha- 
rangues, as well ecclefiaftical as civil, they load them with abufive Jan- 
»'M@2ge, and charge them with the moft heinous crimes: they declare 

thole to be favourers of heretics who prefume to difapprove of this 
condu&, and profecute them ex regifiro Arian:/mi before the tribunals. 
All thefe grievances continue, without remedy, to this day: and be- 
caufe 
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caufe they have acted after this outrageous manner for half a cen. 
tury paft, they fay they have therefore a right to aét fo for ever,’ 


; As this is. a very judicious and entertaining performance, we would Ar 
* recommend the perufal of it to all lovers of liberty. 
, | Be oh . | 
NoveEtuts. the 
Art. 20. The Memoirs of George Tudor, wrote originally by Several Ar 
Hands, but revifed and fet in order wholly by himfelf. amo, 
' 2 Vols. 5s. Pridden. bil 
This work appears to be really the memoirs of a common foldier, a wor 
fhrewd fellow; who having been educated in fanaticifm, and havin Par 
feen and felt the unhappy effects of that ort of religion, and unfor. gia 
tunately being ignorant of any more rational fcheme, renounces chri- Ar 
ftianity altogether, and fets up for a freethinker. In’ this laft men. 

j tioned capacity, poor Mr. Tudor makes but a forry figure; but in T 
other refpeéts, his work is not contemptible. His account of the fe. tion 
verities, the hardfhips, and the flagrant oppreflions under which our any 
common foldiers have long groaned, is — to enflame the mind of Art 

< every generous reader with the higheft refentment: for it is indeed 

q’ fhameful and fcandalous, in the utmoft degree, that free-born Britons R 

f fhould be treated with the inhumanity and ignominy to which our pore 

f brave foldiers, (the defenders of their own and the conquerors of Art 

] other countries) are daily expofed, from the nature of their difcipline, ] 

and the arbitrary power of their officers.—!n jultice, however, to the 
GENTLEMEN Of the Corps, we mutt obferve, that many wholefome : 
and proper regulations have been made, in our military ceconomy, fince dere 
the days of George Tudor’s fufferings; fome of which he candidly the’ 
acknowleges: and it is to be hoped that, in this age of general im- barb 


provement, the reformation of all abufes in the army will be as duly 





attended to, as that of our public ftreets, turnpike roads, and wheel ae 
carriages, 7 Art 
We mutt not omit to acquaint our readers, that Mr. Tudor has not 
compleated his memoirs, in the prefent publication. He feems to in- ke 
tend a continuation, which the public, no doubt, may depend upon P J 
having, if they pleafe to fignify their defire of it, by liberally. calling ept 
for the two firit volumes. til 
Art. 21. The Hiftory of Nourjahad. By the Editor of Sidney demen 
Bidulph. t2mo. 3s. Dodfley. do it, 

Sidney Bidulph was not the worft of novels. Our readers will find -! 
an account of it in the Twenty fourth Volume of the Review ®, and A 
from the epifode there quoted, they may perceive that the Lady who rt, 
wrote it, knew the value of fimplicity in narration, and could addrefs I 
herfelf to the heart. We with it were in our power to fay fomething Ger 
too in favour of the performance before us ; but the fair author's judg- bariec 
ment feems to have failed her, when fhe thought of telling an eaftera genius 
tale inthe vernacular language of her own country. op Sontar 
* See alfo laft month’s Review, p. 238. a 
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PoETICAL. 


Ait. 22. The Primate, an Ode, writien in Sweden. By Gcorge 
Marriot. 4to. 1s. Flexney. 

This Ode is an encomium on the prefent Archbifvop of York, and, in 
the hoft’s phrafe. we with it were better for is fake. 

Art. 23. Modern Extravagance, a poetical Effay. 4to. 15, 
Cooke. 

Modern extravagance isshere very well exemplified in the charge of a 
hilling for eght loofe pages of poetry, and that none of the beft. We 
would advife the Author, who feems to be one of the unfledged birds of 
Prnaflus, to let his pinions grow before he takes another flight at the 
giant vices of thefe times. : 
Art. 24. The Profpect of Liberty, addreffed to the Gentlemen of the 

County of Huntingdon. 4to. 28. 6d. Bladon, 

This is a party poem, of moderate merit in re{pect of the verfifica~ 

ion; but too local t@be read every where, and too abufive to be read 


any where. 


L. 
ht 25- The Complete Markman : or the true Art of Shosting 


Flying: a Poem. 8vo. 1s. Cooke. 

Re-publithed, without acknowledgment, from the edition of a fup- 
pofed Robert Coote Efq; See Review, Vol. xiv. p. 453. | 
Art, 26. A Poem on the various Scenes of Shooting. Ona new 

Plan. By John Aldington, of Evefham, in Worcefterfhire. 

4to. 1s. Pridden. 

Mr. Aldington is no poet ; but he feems to be a very humane, ten- 
der-hearted man, whofe compaffionate difpofition has led him to lament 
the'hard fate of the poor innocent birds, who are cruelly murdered by 
barbarous ruffians called fportfmen,—We applaud this writer for his be- 
nevolesce; but we cannot commend his verfes: which, indeed, (we 
ae forry to fay it) are fome of the worft we ever met with in print. 
Ayt.27. The Ninth Satire of Horace, Book the Firft, imitated. 

ato. 1s. 6d. Becket. 

Itis a maxim in divinity, that to be fenfible of our errors is the firft 
ftepto amendment ; and this hope at Jeatt we have of the Author before 
us. He acknowledges his incapacity, he confeffes his weaknels, but 
fillhe writes. It cannot be helped, fays he; Ques Deus vult perdere, 
dementat prizs. In plain Englith, ‘ the devil, fure, isin me, for I mutt 
doit.” This Sidney Swinney has certainly fome grace left. We advife 
him to make the beft ufe of it, and by all means to keep that cheft of 
od manufcripts he mentions out of the way of the tempter. 

Art.28. Health, a poetical Effay, humbly infcribed to the Right 
Hon, the Ear! of Chatham. ato. 18. 6d. Nicoll, &c. 

George Pooke, nurwithitanding by his own particular order he was 
buried twenty feet * deep, is certainly rifen from the dead. No other 
genius could poffibly have written this poetical Effay on Health, which 
contains in the firft place a defcription of the late war in Germany, 
The cties, and groans 
Of men in agony—the neighings of 


* See Review, Vol. xvii. p. 281, See alio Vol. xxvii. pe 153 
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T he wounded horfe—the trumpet's clangor and 

The loud acclaim of conquering Britons fhouting 

To the fkies—Horrible difcord ! 

Tn the next piace we are prefented with illuminations in the flreets of 

London : 
. 





—— Night fucceeding night, 
With radiated {plendour. glar’d each window 
In Augutfta’s ftreets 
This Eflay on Health then proceeds to defcribe a bonfire of flraw - 
| The fierce blaze “ 
Of ruddy flames from crackling ftubble high 
Afcending (round whofe fparkling fpires, in crowds 

i The populace encircled, fill'd the air 

= With joyful diffonance) the gloom of night 
Difpers'd —— 

Next follows a ftriking comparifon between this bonfire of ftraw and 
Lord Chatham, and the ingenious Author affures gs that the former was 
asjuft emblem of the latter ; a circumftance which we will by no means 
* difpute with him. But to come from political to natural obje@s; what 
we next meet with in the courfe of the Effay on Health, is a certain 
celeftial lady doing what the French ladies indeed perform before com. 
pany, but what. our more decent countrywomen -retire to difcharge, 
"This was : 











Tris ting’d 
With colours dip’d in heaven, beftriding earth ; 
Silvering the verdant vale, the glafly ftream. 
And now, George Pooke, if thou art really the ghoft of George 
Pooke, in the words of your own motto, 
Serus in calum redeas ! kL : 





RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 29. Sermons preached in the Parifh-church of Olney, in Bue 


inghamfbire, on the following Subjects: viz. The fmall Succefs of 
a Gofpel-minifiry—The Myfteries of the Gofpel bid from many— 
The Nature of Spiritual Revelation, and who are favoured with 
it—The Sovereignty of Divine Grace afferted and illuftrated— 
The Perfon of Chrifti—The Authority of Chrifi—The Glory and 
Grace of God revealed in Fefus Chrifi—A living and a dead 
Faith—The Affurance of Faith, &c. &c. By John Newton, 
, Curate of the faid Parifh. 8vo. 5s. Johnfon and Daven 
‘4 port, &c. 

Thefe are plain, pious, practical difcourfes, with a due foafwitey 
orthodoxy. _ aM 
Art. 30. An Examination of an Effay on Eftablifhments in Relgim 

With Remarks upon it, confidered as a Defence of the Churc of 

England, and as an Anfwer to the Confeffianal. By Benjamin 

Dawfon, L. L. D. Re@or of Burgh in Suffolk. 8vo. 2s. 64. 

Johnfon and Davenport. 


The ingenious Author of this Examination has already ditinguitt 
ime 
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safelf honourably in the controverfy occafioned by the Conresstonat. 
Dr Rutherforth has felt the weight of his arm, and does not feem dif- 
fed t0 enter the lifts with him again. The author of the Effay on 
ifhments will find it extremely difficult to return a proper reply to 

his remarks, which are very acute and pertinent, and which entitle 


-» to the thanks of every friend to religious liberty. 


RY 


Art. 31. 4 felect fet of Effays doctrinal and practical, on a Variety 
of the moft important and interefling Subjects in Divinity. By 
the Rev. Mr. William M‘Ewen, late Minifter of the Gofpel 

+ in Dyupdee. ‘To which is prefixed, an Account of the Au- 


of the Seceflion. 12mo. 2Vols. 6s. Dilly. 


ij thoréaLife and Character ; together with a brief Defcription 


Enthufiaitic declamation throughout. This Mr. M‘Ewen was the 
Hervey of Scotland. See alfo our account of his book, entitled, Grace 


gd Truth, Rev. Vol. xxxi. p. 72. 


Art, 32. Eufebes to Philetus: a Series of Letters from a Father to : 


» qSon, on a devout Temper and Life. By Stephen Addington. 


amo. 2S. Buckland. 


We would recommend this book to fuch young people as may want 
the blefling of afather. ‘They will find much fober and fenfible advicé 
init; and plain good fenfe has its value as well as genius and elegance, 
Art. 33. 4 Dialogue between the Reverend Mr. ‘fohn Wefley and 

a Member of the Church of England concerning Predeftination. 


8vo. 1s. Blythe, &c. 


The Author, who calls himfelf a member of the church of Eng- 
land, is a moft zealous calvinift, and has attacked Mr, Wefley’s book 
concerning Predeftination in a moft violent manner. On this occafion 
he has repeated what hath been faid a thoufand times in this contro- 
verly: and often afferts that we cannot do any shing in the affair of our 
falvation, but are to expeét that God is to do every thing for us, His 
words are, ‘ The vanity of our minds in the preconception of our 
own imaginary dignity fhould fubfide: and, -under the influence of the 


blefled spirit, we fhould be content to follow sa/ively the will of 


him, who would then be fufficiently aétive in us.’ 


He reprefents the Almighty as a moft arbitrary Being in the whole 
afair of Predeftination, in reprobation as well as eleétion. He allows, 
except the eleét, that all the reft of mankind, and all the reprobate 


angels, were created for, and are left in, a ftateof damnation: and if 


we want a reafon for this, he defires that we may ‘ Boldly interrogate 


the mot HicH, and call aloud upon the atmicuty, Why 


haft thou 


made fo many and fuch exalted beings to be damned eternally! Chal- 


lenge his goodnefs, his pity and love. Summon all thefe attributes of 


the deity, and fay, wherefore haft thou done thus?’ This 


then isa 


tacit acknowlegement, at lealt, that this way of proceeding is not con- 
fiftent with the certain divine attributes of goodnefs, pity and love: 


and therefore we may fairly conclude, that ¢//e are not the ways of 


R---n, 


od with his reafonable creatures. 


Art. 24. 4 hort View of Popery and its Effects on the 


Manners 


and Mirality of Mankind; together with feme Obfervations on 


the 
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the Progrefs it is continually making amongft the People of thef 
Realms. 8vo. 1s. Flexney. 

‘The Author does right in calling this a Sort view of Popery: for 
though it is a very affecting view, yet the fubject requires a much more 
extenfive one. His whole pamphlet may be read over in an hour; bas 
ycats would not be fufficient to reprefent the abominations of that per. 
nicious’ fuperftition. They who are not much acquainted with the 
dreadful effects of Popery, would do well to read this little treatife. 
and it would be happy for the nation, if our legiflators would ferioufly 
think on the application which the Author makes of his work, in the 
laft part of it. 





S ERM ON 5§&, 


I. At the Cathedral, Sarum, before the Vifitor and Governors 
of the General Infirmary, on their firft Anniverfary, Sept. 175 
1767. By Tho. Greene, D. D. Dean of Sarum. To which 
is added, the Prayer pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Dodwell, on 
Jaying the Foundation Stone. Fletcher. 

II. Lhe faithful Minifter of Chrift crowned. On the Death of 
the Rey. Mr. Anderfon, late Minifter of the Gofpel : Sept. 20, 
i767. By JohnGill, D.D. Keith. 

Iif, Before the Second Society in Lebanon, June 30, 1763, at 
the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. Charles Jeffery Smith, with a 
View to his going as a Miffionary to the remote Tribes of the 
Indians in this Land. By Eleazar Wheelock, D. D. and Paftor 
of the faid Church. To which is added a Sermon by Nat. 
Whitaker, D. D. after the faid Ordination, &c.  8vo, 
Dilly. 

It was the cuftom for the good people who fled to America, from the 
ecclefiaftical perfecutions which prevailed here, in the reigns of James 
the firft, and his fon. Charles, to call the places they fettled in, by 
names taken from the bible, according to their circumftances and fitua- 
tion: thus Lebanon became the name of one of their fettlements ; and, 
by degrees, they founded feveral focieties of chriftians in that woody 
and mountainous country, which to this day retain the names fir 
given them. In one of the congregations they founded were thele 
termons preached upon the folemn occafion of ordaining Mr. Smith, 
to be a miflionary amongtt the Indians. Indeed thefe good men who 
preached them, go upon the formersly-received principle of the untuer- 
Jul corruption of human nature, and all the penal confequences of on- 
xinal fin: aod fuppofe that the Indians are to be fully convinced of 
thefe doétrines, that they may the more effectually, be perfuaded to 
become chriftians, and thereby refcue themfelves from everlaiting de 
iiru€tion, to which they mait otherwife be moft certainly obnoxious, 
Thele are indeed moit orthzdox dotrines in that country, as they ar 
jn many others, But we imagine that if the chief end propofed in 
jthete miffidns was (o introduce the chriftian religion as a means to banith 
jcolatry, and eftabjifé the worfhip of the OnE suPREME BEING the 
creator cpd preferver of the univerfe ; and thereby to imprefs “ 
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fouls of the converts the higheft refpeét, veneration, and love for nim 5 
and the moft cordial benevolence and charity for their fellow-creatures, 
who are all HIS children and the work of u1s hands ; and to adore, 
yenerate, and obey our Bleffed Saviour Jefus Chrift, as a perfon who 
was fent down from heaven to reprefent God and our duty in this ami- 
able manner, and thereby engage us to give glory to God in the 
highett, and practife every thing that would promote peace on earth 
and good will amongft men, and who at laft died in this glorious and 
benehcent caufe :—This, we humbly think would have a better effect 
ypon any part of mankind than thofe difputable and incomprehenfible 
dofrines which many good people lay down as the fundamentals of 
chriftianity. Dr. Wheelock, however, exhorts his audience to con- 
tribute largely to the fupport of this good work from the confideration 
of their own prefervation and fecurity: ‘ For, fays he, God can yet 
give thefe vanquifhed heathens, (as we are ready to call them) com- 
miffion to be pricks in our eyes, and thorns in our fides, more than ever 
to vex us in the land where we dwell. And for feveral natural as well 
4s moral reafons, I cannot but think we have reafon to expect this, 
For unlefs their favage temper be tamed by the gofpel, and their man- 
nerof fubfifting, by hunting, be altered, which we have no reafon to 
expect but by a chriftian education, they will have no fuch regard to 
their leagues and covenants with us, as we may depend upon: and 
they will always be expofed to imbibe fuch jealoufies of us, as will 
move them to frequent hoftilities and clandeftine ravages upon our 
frontiers, Our traders, &c, . Wherefore, for our own fafety, as well as 
their good, it concerns us, without lofs of time, to improve the pre- 
fent opening in providence; and not think much of any expence ne- 
ceflary thereto,” 

This Mr, Smith, with his companion Jofeph, a converted chief of 
the Mohawk nation, aétually travelled more than 200 miles up into 
the wild country, upon their-miffion ; but were obliged to return with- 
out being able to do much good amongft thefe barbarians. Neverthe- 
Ie, Mr, Smith hath ever fince continued, we are told, to preach to 
the Indians bordering upon the Bri:ifh fettlements, with very good 
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W* were too much pleafed with the perufal of Sir James Steuart’s 
v Political Occonomy, to be difpofed to find faults or imperfections 
in It; and when we met with fome paflages that we thought unfa- 
vourable to the beft interefts of mankind, and on which, in duty to the 
Public, and from a regard to the principles of liberty, we were obliged 
to animadvert, we did this with that honelt warmth and concern 
which we feel when we difcover a blemifh in fome favourite character. 
Yet in fome places he thinks we have cenfured him with feverity, 
owing to our having miftaken his meaning ; which, however, in the 
chief inftance, he acknowledges’ would have been prevented if he had 
had the good fortune to have expreffed himfelf more clearly. Every 
author, doubtlefs, is the beft commentator upon his own words, as he 
Urely muft know what he means by them; and though, upon an im- 
partial review of the paflage, we can by no means approve either of 
¢ fentiment or the illufiration, when he fays, * we can no more {ub- 
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ye& the aftions of a ffate/man to the laws of private morality, than we 
can judge of the difpenfations of providence by what we think Tight of 
wrong,” yet it is ovr duty to inform the Public that in a polite remon. 
france which we have received from him, he wifhes he had ftated this 

ropofition more fyllogiftically, and faid: * the duty of the agent is the 
Faw of his aétions: but duties are different; confequently fo are the 
laws of action. Let me now apply this to an example. The duty of a 
private man forbids him to put a perfon to death, though he has been 
witnefs to his committing a murder. The duty of a magiftrate com, 
mands him, upon lefs evidence of his guilt, to order him to be exe, 
cuted. This example points out how different duties ought to influence 
the motives of our aétions ; but although different duties imply different 
motives of a€tion, yet every action may be tried and judged of by the 
laws of the agent’s duty ; and the ftate{fman who atts in Oppofition to 
the public good, is as culpable, and as open to cenfure, as a Private 
man who aéts in oppofition to the duty of his ftation.—And we be 

leave toadd, that in this cafe, the daws of the agent’s duty, that agent 
being a man, not much raifed above his fellows, and the end of thofe 
laws the good of the fociety, are infinitely nearer to the capacities of 
the bulk of mankind, than the difpenfations of providence; and that 
fuch comparifons have a tendency to lead mankind to think too highly, 
and even flavifhly, of the f{cience. of government, and to prepare their 
minds for the doctrines of implicit obedience. The fimile therefore, a 
leaft, had better have been omitted, as it might with equal juftice, in 
the Author’s fenfe, have been applied to a phyfician, or the profeffor 
of any other fcience, . 

We cannot blame Sir James for not altering his way of thinking, 

when he came to England, with refpect to the excellence of Lycurgus’s 
lan: but when he, or any other writer, recommends fuch inftitutions, 
in this kingdom, as perfect plans of oeconomy, we think ourfelves 
equally at liberty to exprefs our difapprobation of them; efpecially ata 
time when they have lately furnifhed the materials of a plan by which 
the friends of liberty have been juftly alarmed; and which, if carried 
into execution, would have enflaved our country. . 
We did bt apprehend that Sir James meant Great Britain, in the com 
*@Mifion of his paragraph about the Corfican war: another country was 
in our eye; but, more countries than one may be in fimilar circum- 
{lances a 

We neither overlooked nor forgot Sir James’s definition of a flate- 
fman, with refpeét to which he complains that he has been mifappre- 
hended both by ys and others: on the contrary, we repeated his necel- 
{.ry caution, that this idea/ Being might not be miftaken by others fora 
reality: the gieat danger being, leit minéfers fhould make the fame mit 
take that Sir James tays we have done with refpect to them, and take 
themfelves to be fate/x.¢. 

The unremitted endeavours of this gentleman to diveft himfelf of al 
perfonal and local prejudices, are much to his honour, and deferve wal 
verfal imitation; and we are glad he has given us an opportunity of id 
forming the Public, that he « ifavows thofe arbitrary principles which 
we apprehend may fairly be inferred from fome paffages in his work, 
in hopes that another edition of this mafterly performance will foon givé 
him an opportunity of correciing fuch exprefiions as have led both # 
aid others into conclufions foreign to his fzntuments. 
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